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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. W. Lanauans (of Berlin). 


" «A SCHOOLMASTER must be able to sing, or I will 
look at him.” Such are the words of Martin 
Luther which, together with many another pithy 
saying of the reformer respecting the necessity of a 
musical education for the young, has not been spoken 
by his own country. It is true that the 

gent age, with its one-sided bias in favour of the 
development of the purely mental faculties, has little 
in common with the enthusiasm with which. musical 
art was cultivated in German schools during the six- 
teenth century, when a Johann Walther (then capell- 



















Doe, meister of Frederic the Wise, and musical coadjutor 
posers, of Luther in his reform of congregational singing) 
was enjoined, according to the provisions of the 

I ENRY Sichsische Schulordnung, ‘“‘to devote three hours to 
nthems musical instruction weekly, as well as two hours to 
) the practice of singing.” ‘‘ Besides which,” continues 
f sacred the document referred to, ‘‘ he shall give instruction 
eed three times a week, at his own house, to the singers 
‘chants, employed in the choir, and finally, during the weeks 
lection preceding Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, he 
dee shall practise singing with the boys in the school 
les and ‘at the hemr-of noon.” Compared with this, the 
oe eal instr 1 included in our modern school- 
and amousting as it does to no more than two or, 
eo gst, three lessons during the week, occupies a 
 hrees somewhat #ubordinate position, and more especially in 
the higher-class public schools, where purely mental 

ie - training is gaining from year to year greater predo- 
: minance, But even there the results obtained by the 
Price existing musical instruction bear sufficient evidence of 
an intelligent appreciation of the art, both on the part 

—— of the pupils and their teachers. As an example of 
welve this may be quoted the well-known Gymnasium “ zum 
pre grauen Kloster” at Berlin, an institution which in its 
y, CO scientific activity need not shun comparison with any 
1 Chaat other German grammar-school, and which at the same 
80 & Bt, - time assigns a prominent place to the conscientious 
ivation of music. Here, more effectively than in 

i: any other of the fourteen similar educational esta- 
6d, blishments of the capital, the ultimate object of vocal 






instruction is kept in view, viz., to kindle among all 
the pupils a sense of appreciation of good, serious 
> Music, and to develop as far as possible their sus- 
ae of the idiomatic, rhythmical, and harmonic 
_ felations of vocal compositions. This desired end is 
_ S0ught to be obtained by theoretical instruction and 
the practising of standard vocal pieces by both old 
_ &nd new masters ; and the high aims in this direction 
_ Othe institution in question, and the noble results 
Which it has already achieved under the zealous 
ou of its musical instructor, Professor Hein- 
Bellermann, will be sufficiently apparent from 
- the following extract taken from the Annual Report 
the Gymnasium. 
_In the lowest form (Sexta) the rudiments of har- 
‘Monic and rhythmical proportions are taught in con- 
tion with musical-notation, while scales, sol- 
» Chorals, and easy songs (Volkslieder) are 
ed in unison and their structure explained, the 
re class either singing together at a convenient 
» Or the altos and sopranos alternately. In the 
at form (Unter-Quinta) the pupils are specially 
into sopranos and altos, with whom chorals, 
Aongs, motetts, psalms, &c., by different masters (such 



















as Palestrina, Graun, Marcello) are practised unisono 
in each division separately. In the two-second sing- 
ing classes proper, easy two-part songs, chorals and 
motetts. are introduced, whereas in the first or choral 
class compositions for four, five, six, and eight voices 
by masters of the sixteenth and following centuries 
are being practised a capella, besides other works 
written with orchestral accompaniments, especially 
the choruses from Handel’s oratorios, which never 
fail to exercise a stimulating influence upon the pupils. 
But the principal portion of our time remains devoted 
to acapella singing, so that every singing lesson in 
which the full chorus is assembled is at least com- 
menced by a four or five-part choral or a motett 
written in the severer style. The only instruction 
book in use is Bellermann’s “ Anfangsgriinde der 
Musik fiir den ersten Singunterricht auf Gymnasien 
und Realschulen” (seventh edition), which is intended 
for the younger pupils only as a brief guide in their 
study of the elementary part of the art, and which con- 
tains moreover a number of simplesolfeggios and hymn- 
tunes. The music in use at theGymnasium is either 
printed or copied out in separate vocal parts, it not 
being considered advisable to adopt the compressed 
score, or rather pianoforte arrangements given in 
nearly all the collections of songs and chorals pub- 
lished expressly for school purposes, and by which 
the clear perception of the melody to be sung by him 
is unnecessarily rendered more difficult to the pupil. 

But neither the excellent method alone, nor the 
ability of the teachers (Professor Bellermann being 
assisted in the vocal instruction by another of the 
staff of masters, Dr. Miller), nor the seventeen hours 
of teaching during the week, can sufficiently explain 
the extraordinary success attending the vocal study at 
the Gymnasium “ zum grauen Kloster; ”’ its ultimate 
reason must be looked for rather in the older artistic 
traditions associated with. this institution, which 
exercise a direct influence upon all connected with 
it, including even those who have no immediate sym- 
pathy with the cause. For it cannot, unfortunately, 
be denied that the majority of leading:pedagogues in 
this country, trained as they are in: the dominant 
utilitarian principles of the age, occupy an indifferent 
and even hostile position with regard to art-instruc- 
tion in schools, to the development of which many 
obstacles are, as a matter of fact, though not 
avowedly, presented on their part. It is owing ‘to 
this opposition that, with the exception of the in- 
stitution referred to, scarcely one of the Berlin State 
grammar-schools may be said to produce such satis- 
factory results, vocally, as the ability and zeal of the 
respective teachérs—without exception professional 
musicians of eminence—would entitle us to expect. 
On the other hand, a better chance of success is 
offered wherever the singing-master also takes part in 
other branches of instruction which are considered 
more important by the ruling caste of philologians, 
a combination which is, however, met with in 
smaller towns only where there is: a want of 
able resident professors. Thus. at: Torgau, a town 
of some 10,000 inhabitants, Dr. Otto Taubert, pro- 
fessor of ancient languages, and at the same time 
vocal instructor of the local.Gymnasium, has suc- 
ceeded in forming a choir among his pupils scarcely 
inferior to that of the “ graue Kloster” of Berlin, 
and the occasional special performances of which 
invariably attract a numerous audience, including 
visitors from the larger neighbouring towns. It 
is owing to the exertions of this in many ways 
gifted teacher that the ancient musical glory of 
Torgau has gained fresh lustre in our day; for it 
was here where the spirit of Protestantism found its 
earliest musical expression in the founding of the 
first municipal ‘“ Cantorei-Gesellschaft ” (1530), and 
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where, a hundred years later (1627), the then novel 
art-form but lately discovered in Italyviz., modern 
Operawas first introduced upon German ground by 
the production at the Court of the Elector,.Johann 
Georg I., of the Opera “ Daphne,” fashioned after the 
Italian model, with the text written by Opitz and the 
music by Schiitz. 

The present flourishing condition of singing at the 
Torgau Gymnasium proves at least this, that the two- 
fold capacity of a teacher placed as it were between 
art and science, anomalous though such a position be 
in this age of specialism, is nevertheless not without 
its distinct advantages, inasmuch as it invests the sing- 
ing-master at a school with an authority which, but 
for his double voice in the council of professors, he 
would not otherwise possess, and which enables him 
to resist the elements adverse to his cause existing 
among the general teaching body. And this leads 
us to the middle and lower class schools, the 
** Real” and “ Volksschulen,” of which the former in 
some cases, particularly in the larger towns, possess 
a specially appointed singing-master, while the 
latter have to shift without. If nevertheless the 
condition of school-singing is comparatively and 
on the whole more satisfactory in these than in the 
higher-class establishments, the reason must be 
sought for in the fact that the State, which regards 
art-instruction at the Gymnasia with perfect uncon- 
cern, exercises a direct influence upon vocal develop- 
ment in the Volksschule by exacting a certain degree 
of musical capacity on the part of its teachers as a 
condition of their appointment. All teachers of 
elementary schools (Volksschulen) emanate, it should 
be added, from Government training colleges or semi- 
naries in which music is taught as an obligatory 
branch of instruction, embracing not singing only, but 
also pianoforte, organ, and violin playing, as well as 
theoretical instruction, comprising harmony, simple 
counterpoint, and the elements of composition. Not 
that the future teacher of the Volksschule is expected 
to impart all his musical knowledge to his pupils; 
these are merely taught to sing; and as regards the 
theory of the art it is considered sufficient to make 
them acquainted with the notes, the intervals, and 
the rhythmical division. But the musical proficiency 
obtained in the seminary will not fail to prove of 
considerable service to the elementary teacher in 
another direction. A certain familiarity with pidno- 
forte and organ enables him to combine, in the 
smallest places or in villages, the office of organist 
with that of schoolmaster. His violin, on the other 
hand, is of the utmost importance to him in his 
singing lessons where the aid of some instrument 
is indispensable, while in most instances it is diffi- 
cult to procure a pianoforte—to say nothing of the 
additional advantage over the latter instrument 
possessed by the violin in its capacity to pro- 
duce absolutely true musical intervals, which the 
mechanism of the keyed instrument is incapable 
of, and the playing of which, moreover, necessitates 
the teacher’s remaining in one place during the lesson, 
while with violin in hand he is able to move about 
the school-room and thus more easily to maintain 
discipline among the pupils. Taking into con- 
sideration, together with the above facts, the circum- 
stance that the obligatory attendance at singing 
lessons, prescribed by the State on principle for all 
schools alike, is far more rigorously enforced in the 
Volksschule than in the Gymnasium; and we need 
not be surprised if, as already stated, the results of 
the teaching are on the whole more satisfactory at 
the former branches of our system than at the latter. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that it is also 
far more practicable to insist upon the vocal in- 
struction of all pupils in the Volksschule, seeing that 











compulsory education is only extended to the com. — 


pletion of the age of fourteen, z.c., before the period of 
the mutation of the voice has commenced, which in 
the case of the scholars at the Gymnasium causes 
frequent interruptions of vocal study. Thus in the 
humblest village-school songs for two voices may con. 
stantly be heard, while not unfrequently also three 
and four-part Lieder will be correctly rendered by 
the children. In this respect Berlin again takes 
the lead, where in 105 schools more than 80,000 
children are being instructed at the expense of 
Government. Respecting the musical influence of 
these schools a striking exhibition was presented 
last year to the public of the capital on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the hundredth local 
elementary school. Among the festive proceedings 
in connection with the event was included a 
musical performance instituted and conducted by 
Rector Th. Krause, one of the few pedagogues who 
have to the fullest extent acted upon the maxim laid 
down by Martin Luther which we have placed at 
the commencement of this article. The performance 
referred to consisted of the rendering, on the part 
of 1,200 pupils and 300 of their teachers, of a 
psalm composed by the conductor and executed 
with the utmost purity and precision. The occur- 
rence has attracted public attention to the great 
merit of Rector Krause, whose exceptional capacity 
as a musical pedagogue is moreover well-known, and 
the desire is very generally expressed that he should 
be raised from his position as director of the leading 
Volksschule of Berlin to an office which would afford 
adequate scope for the exercise of his eminent 
talents. 

Such an office, however, would have to be specially 
created, since it does not yet, unfortunately, exist in 
Germany, namely, that of a ‘General Inspector of 
School-Singing.” A certain control is indeed exer- 
cised by the Government over musical instruction in 
public schools, in the first place by the School 
Council (Schulrath), among the members of which 
one at least invariably possesses a sound musical 
knowledge, and, in the next instance, by the musical 
instructors of the training colleges who have passed 
the State examination, and upon whom also devolves 
the duty of periodically visiting their respective pro- 
vinces for the purpose of inquiry into the condition 
of school-singing and reporting thereon to the Govern- 
ment. The latter, moreover, possesses an additional 
guarantee for the proper carrying out of the existing 
regulations in favour of vocal instruction at schools in 
the so-called ‘Institut fiir Kirchenmusik.” This insti- 
tution, founded in the year 1822, and connected with 
the Royal Academy of Arts, has for its object to con- 
vey such additional musical instruction to organists, 
cantors, and other professional musicians, as would 
enable them to take positions at the higher educa- 
tional establishments of the country, special prefer- 
ence being given to pupils at the seminaries who 
have shown manifest talent for the art, and to whom 
an opportunity is thereby afforded for its more 
extensive cultivation. Thus the tendency of the 
institution in question is one of almost ideal excel- 
lence; but the sphere of its activity is unfortunately 
limited to insignificant proportions as long as the 
subsidy derived by it from the State amounts, as It 
actually does, to no more than about 9,600 marks (not 
quite £500), the professors giving their services 
gratis. In spite, however, of its pecuniary restric 
tions, upwards of ninety cantors and organists have 
during the past ten years reaped the benefits offered 
by the institution; and the great merits of its zealous 
director, Professor Haupt, have met with at least an 
indirect recognition on the part of the Conservatoires 
of Vienna and Prague, who, in the reorganisation 0 
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their respective organ-schools, have adopted the in- 
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stitution conducted by him as a model. Consider- 
ing, then, that the above-mentioned insignificant sum, 
ther with the moderate salaries paid to the 
musical teachers at the Government seminaries 
(2,400 to 3,000 marks, besides free residence, their 
number being 121), make up the sum total of the 
direct State grants for the purpose of vocal instruc- 
tion at schools, it seems not unreasonable to antici- 
te a further extension of Government subsidies for 
the appointment of well-paid inspectors of this 
branch of national education, whose first duty it 
would be to remove the manifold defects in the 
prevailing system, with which the existing super- 
vision has proved itself unable to cope, and to 
pare the way for the adoption of a universal 
method of vocal teaching in German schools (so 
constantly insisted upon at the periodical meetings 
of the General Association of German Musicians), 
which would serve as guidance alike to the teachers 
of the Volksschule and to the directors of the military 
choirs established throughout the entire German 
army. This question, though not as yet taken up 
by ihe State, has at least advanced a step nearer to 
its solution by the recent publication of a work 
entitled ‘“‘ Tafeln fiir den Schulgesang-Unterricht ” 
(Tables for Vocal Instruction at Schools), by the 
Berlin organist, Hermann Hauer, the excellence 
of which for practical purposes may be inferred 
from the fact that it has already been introduced 
into 400 schools. Nor have the members of the 
General Association of German Musicians, nothing 
daunted by the all but indifferent attitude of the 
Government, been remiss of late in their zealous 
advocacy of the cause of reform of school-singing; 
and it is only a few weeks ago that a pamphlet 
was issued, at the expense of the Association, from 
the pen of Albert Tottmann (the leader of the 
reformatory movement in this direction in Saxony), 
pointing out in an able and eloquent manner the 
importance of this branch of popular instruction 
in its hygienic, psychological, and ethical aspects. 
The suggestions contained in this pamphlet demand 
the greater attention, since they are the result, not 
of abstract theoretical speculation, but of an ex- 
tensive practical experience, the author having 
been for years the highly successful vocal professor 
at one of the leading girls’ schools of Leipzig, the 
periodical musical performances of which bear wit- 
hess to his great ability as a teacher of singing. 
His example, in fact, as well as the no less successful 
activity of Musik-director Alexis Hollénder, of the 
Victoria Girls’ School at Berlin, furnish moreover 
sufficient evidence of the capacity of female youth, 
provided it be ably instructed, to vie with the male 
in the production of valuable artistic results. 

The Southern States of the Empire, though more 
productive in musical talent than the North, have 
as yet remained considerably behind the latter in 
Matters of organisation and general practical results 
as regards vocal instruction in schools. Much 
activity has, however, been displayed of late years, 
2 vagal in Bavaria, with a view to a general 
tetorm of school-singing. In this respect valuable 
service has been rendered by F. Grell, of Munich, 
whose admirable collection of Volksliedey was intro- 
duced some nine years ago into all Bavarian 
Government schools. At Munich, obligatory vocal 
instruction at the elementary schools has only been 
adopted since 1869. Before that period, however, 
there existed at every school a so-called “central 
Singing-class,” which all the pupils were enabled 

Join upon a small extra payment. Although 
obligatory Singing lessons have now rendered the 


exists at Munich a ‘“Central-Singschule,” founded 
more than fifty years ago, where children from all 
parts of the town may receive vocal training. At 
the annual public examinations of this establishment 
choral compositions for four and more voices by 
the best masters are sung (with the assistance 
of the choristers from the Opera for the tenor and 
bass parts), and the general excellence of the per- 
formances furnish unmistakable evidence of the 
earnestness and zeal with which the vocal study is 
conducted. Similar results are to be expected of the 
Bavarian elementary schools, where Grell’s method 
of teaching, already adopted in principle by the 
Government, is gradually becoming more generally 
introduced. This method has much in common with 
that of the vocal instructor of the Berlin Gymna- 
sium, “zum grauen Kloster,” H. Bellermann, of whom 
mention has already been made. Grell’s system 
insists upon combining instruction in speaking with 
the singing lesson during the first years of study. The 
healthy development of the vocal organs being 
moreover essential for the successful cultivation of 
the oratorical faculties, singing is to be taught as an 
art, i.¢., according to scientific principles, particularly 
as regards the formation of the voice, the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels and consonants, &c.; and this 
cannot fail to prove, in its turn, a most valuable aid 
to the pupil in his reading lessons, while facilitating 
also his study of orthography. Not till after the 
third or fourth school-year is the pupil allowed to 
sing from notes, the subsequent course of musical 
instruction being dependent upon the number of 
lessons placed at the disposal of the teacher during the 
week; but, according to Grell’s opinion, vocal instruc- 
tion at the elementary schools should be confined to 
two-part or at the most three-part singing. A vocal 
instruction-book from the pen of this excellent musical 
professor, and wherein his method is more fully ex- 
pounded, will be published during the present year. 
The foregoing observations may suffice to complete 
our sketch of the condition of musical or more 
especially vocal instruction in German schools. That 
the existing organisation is, on the whole, a satisfactory 
one will scarcely be denied. But this well-developed 
organism lacks as yet a central motive power, and 
will continue to do so as long as the State fails 
to recognise the perfect equality of music with 
purely mental culture as a means of education— 
above all at the Gymnasia or State grammar-schools, 
from whence a newly awakened art-appreciation 
would naturally spread to the elementary schools 
also. If, therefore, the authorities can be brought to 
perceive the necessity of elevating the musical 
faculty at State establishments to the position in- 
dicated, or of the preliminary introduction at least of 
a universal system of vocal teaching under the super- 
vision of able, professionally trained inspectors, 
Germany will doubtless continue to maintain the 
great reputation in matters musical which she enjoys 
outside her boundaries. If not, our neighbours will 
anticipate us in the adoption of these essential 
national measures, and will ere long have superseded 
us in the matter of school-singing. For every nation 


represents in itself the general type of humanity, 
upon which—apart, of course, from individual dis- 
tinctions—the Creator has bestowed his gifts with an 
impartial hand. 
civilising nations has remained behind in the de- 
velopment of this or that element of human culture, 
the reason must be sought for, not indeed in the 
want of natural ability, but rather in unfavourable 
outward circumstances. 
the determination to remove these obstacles and to 
choose the proper remedies, and it will follow as a 


And if by chance one of the 


All that is needed, then, is 





majority of these institutions superfluous, there still 






matter of course that what has hitherto been neg- 
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lected will speedily grow into healthy existence; 
and the results thus obtained will not compare 
unfavourably with the best achievements of any 
other nation. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CLAVICHORD 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTICES. 


By Cari ENGEL. 


Tue clavichord has been for centuries so very popu- 
lar in Germany and other European countries, and our 
classical composers have written for this instrument 
music so very beautiful that I venture to presume a 
description of the clavichords which are in my pos- 
session will interest musical antiquarians. I need 
scarcely remind them that Johann Sebastian Bach 
wrote for the clavichord his immortal forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues, called by him ‘Das wohl- 
temperirte Klavier,” besides numerous Allemandes, 
Gavottes, Gigues, and such like quaint and sprightly 
conceptions. This fact alone would suffice to render 
an acquaintance with the instrument desirable to 
every intelligent musician. He is sure to find it 
interesting and instructive to ascertain the charac- 
teristics and capabilities of an instrument for which 
the compositions which have become familiar to him 
by means of the pianoforte were originally intended. 

In fact, the clavichord was until the present cen- 
tury a favourite instrument with musical composers. 
Haydn and Mozart wrote some of their earlier works, 
now known as pianoforte compositions, originally 
for the clavichord; and even Beethoven is recorded 
to have preferred this instrument in his youth to 
the pianoforte, on account of its delicate touch and 
expression. 

Its high antiquity, embracing about eight centuries, 
and the circumstance of its being the oldest stringed 
instrument provided with a keyboard, would alone 
suffice to render the clavichord particularly interest- 
ing to the lover of music. The harpsichord cannot 
claim so high an age; and this is not surprising, if 
we compare its complicated mechanism with that of 
the clavichord. Now both, once so much admired, 
have become obsolete. The late Mr. Kirkman told 
me that he, with his father, constructed the last 
harpsichord in the year 1809. Clavichords were still 
occasionally made in Germany about the year 1820, 
and even later. 

With these remarks I have indicated the reason 
which induced me to rescue four old clavichords 
from impending destruction, and to have them re- 
stored to a playable condition. I obtained them 
from Germany, a country where a specimen of the 
old stamp is still occasionally to be met with among 
the outworn lumber of a country house. However, 
it is generally in so dilapidated a condition as to defy 
any attempt at proper restoration. Especially the 
more primitive kind, called in German Das gebundene 
Klavier, of which presently some account will be 
given, has become extremely scarce. The specimen 
which is in my possession is the only one which has 
come to my knowledge, although I have lost no 
opportunity to search for old clavichords of this 
peculiar construction. 

Some centuries ago the clavichord was also known 
-in England. In the Inventory of King Henry VIII.’s 
musical instruments, which is preserved in the 
British Museum, we are informed that he had “two 
paier of clavicordes;” and still earlier, about the 
year 1500, we find mention made of “ clavycordes” 
belonging to Henry VII. However, the instrument 
does not appear to have been anything like so popu- 
lar in England as it was on the Continent. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the softness of its sound. 
The English people are said to have always preferred 


rather loud music. 


the predilection really exists, how far it results from 
the climate. There are certainly many persons hard 
of hearing in England, and it is no uncommon occur. 
rence to meet with Englishmen who, scarcely above 
fifty years old, complain of being afflicted with par. 
tial deafness. The circumstance that many English. 
men speak in an undertone does not confute the 
opinion that they give a preference to loudness in 
music, since it may be observed that half-deaf per. 
sons generally speak in an undertone, but must be 
spoken to with a penetrating voice. 

Be this as it may, the clavichord has evidently 
fallen so entirely into oblivion in England that even 
the musical savants of this country give an incorrect 
explanation of its construction. Some curious in. 
stances could be cited in proof of this assertion ; one, 
however, will suffice, since it is neither pleasant nor 
instructive to notice more. In ‘The History of 
Modern Music” (London, 1862) we are told (p. 143): 
‘‘ The domestic instruments of the third period [from 
1600 to 1750], as of the second [from 1400 to 1600], 
were the clavicytherium, the clavichord, the virginal, 
and the spinet—instruments differing in shape and 
size, in compass and power, but essentially the same 
in principle, the tone being produced by some kind 
of plectrum pulling the string out of its place, and 
setting it in vibration. Thisclass attained perfection 
in the harpsichord.” 

Although many of the learned musicians residing 
in London have recently examined the clavichord 
which I lent to Messrs. Broadwood for the purpose 
of affording them an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the real construction of the instru- 
ment, there is reason to surmise that to most 
professors of the art a short explanation of the 
difference between a clavichord and a harpsichord 
will be acceptable, provided they take some interest 
in antiquities of this kind. 

The mechanism of the clavichord, which is very 
simple, is constructed with little pins of brass or iron 
called tangents, which are perpendicularly affixed to 
the keys, about six inches distant from their ends in 
the lowest octave, and only about half an inch 
distant in the highest octave. The tangents measure 
about an inch in length, and an eighth of an inch 
in breadth. The prolongation of the key to which 
the tangent is affixed was called by the German clavi- 
chord makers Palmule (Latin, palmula, from palma, 
“the hand”). When the key is struck the tangent 
touches the string from beneath, and causes it to 
sound. As the tangent is placed so as to touch the 
string near its end, and as the tangent remains 
pressed against the string as long as the key is held 
down, it constitutes a sort of bridge which causes a 
division of the string whereby two different tones are 
produced, one being of a pitch considerably higher 
than the other. In order to silence the high tone, 
and to obtain a definite and pure sound, the vibra- 
tions of the short portion of the string are checked 
by means of strips of cloth with which the strings 
are interlaced. a. 

The strings are of thin brass wire. Steel wire has 
occasionally been substituted for it, especially during 
the eighteenth century, as it was thought by some 
manufacturers preferable to brass, because it pro 
duces a louder sound. 

The clavichords made in the eighteenth century 
have generally for each tone two strings tuned in 
unison, to increase the sonorousness and power 
sound. The lowest bass strings were sometimes 
covered with very thin wire. 

The shape of the clavichord is oblong square. The 








lower keys (i.¢., those of the C major scale) are usually 





It would be interesting to ascer. 9 
tain how far this assertion is well founded; and, jf — 
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_ of ebony, or merely of beechwood stained black; the 


r keys are of bone, or of ivory. 

rom this short description the reader will see 
that the mechanism of the clavichord is quite 
different from that of the harpsichord. The latter 
instrument, like that of its near relation, the spinet, 
has strings of thin steel and brass wire, which are 
twanged by means of crowquills affixed to perpendi- 
cular slips of wood called jacks. The manufacturers 
of this contrivance preferred crowquills to any other 
lectra on account of their extraordinary elasticity 
and durability. However, in the course of time 
various attempts were made to substitute for them 
plectra of metal, whalebone, and other elastic sub- 
stances. Those made of prepared buffalo leather 
proved especially suitable. The quality of sound 

roduced by means of leather is fuller and more 
Fhate-like than that produced by crowquills; but the 
latter is more delicate, and represents more exactly 
the characteristic quality of sound peculiar to the 
old harpsichord and spinet in use at the time of 
Handel and Bach. 

It is not my intention to give a minute description 
ofthese instruments, my object being merely to show 
that their mechanism has nothing in common with 
that of the clavichord. The spinet (Italian, spinetto) 
and the harpsichord (Italian, clavicembalo) differ from 
each other, inasmuch as the former is a smaller and 
less perfect instrument, generally made in a some- 
what triangular shape, not unlike that of the dul- 
cimer, of which ancient instrument the spinet is 
probably an offspring. The harpsichord may be 
regarded as an improved spinet. Its shape rather 
resembles that of a grand piano. It was often pro- 
vided with two keyboards, and with several registers, 
or stops, which enabled the player to modify the 
degree of loudness and the quality of sound. A harp- 
sichord having two keyboards was called in England 
a double harpsichord. Moreover, the harpsichord 
differed also from the spinet inasmuch as it had for 
each tone two strings tuned in unison, while the 
spinet had only a single string for each tone. 

The virginal, which is not unfrequently mentioned 
in the English literature of the time of Shakespeare, 
was a spinet generally made of an oblong square 
shape, and therefore in outward appearance not un- 
like the clavichord, but in its internal construction 
entirely different from it, as it had jacks and crow- 
quills, Also a small spinet of a trapezium shape, 
usually having no stand to rest on, and being placed 
on a table when required for playing, was sometimes 
talled a virginal, probably because it was intended 
for young ladies. The statement of some writers 
that the virginal received its name in compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth, who was never married, is refuted 
by the fact that the virginal is mentioned in records 
dating from a period antecedent to the year of the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth; for instance, there is a 
doggerel rhyme about it inscribed on the walls of the 
Manor House at Leckingfield, Yorkshire, in the time 
of Henry VII., which may be seen quoted by Rim- 
bault in his book on the history of the pianoforte. 

These inquiries are so interesting to musicians of 
an antiquarian turn of mind that I should like to 


‘pursue them further here; however, the superficial 


Sketch which I have given of the harpsichord family 
I suffice for the aim in view. The characteristics 
the clavichord will now become more exactly 

known to the reader by the following description of 

the specimens which are in my possession. 


CuavicnorD No. 1. 
Obtained from Einbeck, a small town in the vicinity 
of Hanover. The instrument dates from about the 


year1780. Its case is of deal stained brown. Length, 








5 feet 8 inches; breadth, 22 inches; compass, 5} 


octaves, thus :— Sua. 
2 
Sp waaNESTE —_—. 
=F 
3 


The lower keys are black, and the upper ones white; 
the former being of ebony, and the latter of bone. 
Each tone has two strings tuned in unison, and those 
of the bass tones below— 


are covered with very thin wire. 

It would be interesting to know at what time 
covered strings were first used on the clavichord. 
Most likely they date from the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when some of the manufacturers 
began to extend the compass in the bass from C to F, 
as shown in the above notation. Jakob Adlung states, 
in his * Anleitung zur musikalischen Gelahrtheit ” 
(A Guide to Musical Erudition”), that he com- 
menced in the year 1732 constructing clavichords 
which extended in the bass down to— 


— 


— 
s— 








2 


and in the treble as high a 
2. 


= 
The lowest twenty keys had covered strings. Fur- 
thermore, in his instructive ‘* Musica Mechanica 
Organoedi,” written about the year 1750, he says: 
‘** Sometimes the lowest strings of the clavichord are 
covered with thin silver wire. Ifthe ordinarily used 
string is thus covered, it requires to be tuned an 
octave lower; therefore C becomes C. But, if a 
thinner string is covered, it may be C tuned in the 
same pitch with an uncovered one of the usual thick- 
ness. Generally, two different strings are tuned in 
unison—viz., an uncovered string and a covered one. 
But if the bass has three strings for each tone, it is 
the custom to make use of two covered strings for the 
unison, and of an uncovered string of thin wire to 
sound the octave above. The covered strings are 
generally confined to the lowest tones, upwards to— 


= 


and they give to the bass a particular dignity. How- 
ever, any change of the atmosphere is apt to render 
their unison with the uncovered string out of tune.” 
As regards the harpsichord, some of the German 
manufacturers, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, made use of covered strings in the bass, as 


high as 
SS: 


thereby achieving, in their opinion, a grand tone; 
however, the innovation found but little favour, 
because experiments showed that the quills soon 
rubbed off the thin wire. 

The covering of the strings was remarkably wide, 
and the same appears to have been the case with the 
primitive pianoforte. I have in my possession some 
strings extremely widely covered, which are said to 
have been formerly used in England on the piano- 
forte. As regards this instrument, Messrs. Broad- 
wood have informed me that their old square piano, 
by Zumpe, dated 1766, has the lowest fourteen strings 
widely covered, or “‘open-spun,” to use the technical 
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term of the manufacturers. As this instrument has 
two strings in unison for each tone, it follows that 
the lowest seven tones have covered strings. Again, 
Messrs. Broadwood possess a square piano, made by 
them in 1780, in which the lowest ten tones have 
open-spun strings. But it is impossible to ascertain 
whether these strings are the original ones, or whether 
in the course of time others have been substituted. 

Jean Rousseau, in his “ Traité de la Viole” (Paris, 
1687), mentions that Sainte-Colombe was the first 
French viol-player who made use of covered strings 
on the viol, and that he introduced them into France 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Pro- 
bably they were invented in Italy; but this appears 
to be uncertain. 

Before dismissing the Clavichord No. 1, I must 
say a word of praise about its delicate and expressive 
tone. True, it is rather feeble, even for a clavichord; 
but it has the peculiar quality which the Germans 
call silbern (silvery), and one is sure to appreciate 
the instrument more and more on becoming nearer 
acquainted with its proper treatment. Be it remem- 
bered for once and all, a clavichord must not be 
treated as if it were a grand piano. Its keys should 
never be struck very forcibly ; modern brilliant piano- 
forte pieces are not suited for the instrument. Still, 
there is a wonderful modification of loudness obtain- 
able on the clavichord, merely by the touch of the 
finger, if the player understands his work. He 
almost feels the vibration of the strings with the tips 
of his fingers, as does the violinist on the fingerboard 
of the violin. 

CLAvVICHORD No. 2. 


This specimen resembles the preceding one in out- 
ward appearance, but its tone is less insinuating. 
Inscription on the panel over the keyboard: ‘‘G. N. 
Deckert, Gross-Brettenbach bei Arnstadt.” The in- 
strument dates probably from about the year 1800. 
Gross-Breitenbach, where it was made, is a small 
town in Thuringia not far from Coburg, the birth- 
place of Prince Albert. 

Each tone has two strings; the instrument is 
therefore what the Germans call zweichérig. As re- 
gards the employment of two strings in unison for 
each tone, there can be no doubt that it was adopted 
at an early period, probably about four centuries ago, 
for the purpose of increasing the power of soynd. 
Also the lute was generally strung with unisons to 
render its sound fuller and louder. Jakob Adlung, 
who was born towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and who in his ‘ Musica Mechanica 
Organoedi” has given a very exact account of the 
clavichord of his time, states that he has never met 
with one which had only a single string for each 
tone; but that occasionally, and rather unsuccess- 
fully, attempts had been made to construct clavi- 
chords with three strings for each tone. Jakob 
Adlung died in the year 1762, and his book alluded 
to was published after his death, edited by J. L. 
Albrecht (Berlin, 1768). 


CLAVICHORD No. 3. 


Inscribed on the soundboard, near the bridge: 
“ Barthold Fritz fecit, Braunschweig anno 1751, Mens. 
Febr.” The case is painted green, and the inside of 
its cover contains a picture painted in blue, which 
represents a hunting scene of men and ladies on 
horseback, and hounds pursuing a stag which is 
traversing a river. The lower keys are of ebony, 


and the upper ones are of ivory. The latter are em- 
bellished with a neatly-executed design engraven on 
them and blackened. The compass of the instru- 
ment embraces five octaves and two whole tones, 





thus :— 


ne 
oe 


eo 
Each tone has two strings tuned in unison; and the 
lower tones, from 





downwards, have, in addition to the two strings, a 
third one of very thin wire, tuned an octave higher, 
The sound is powerful, compared with that of the 
clavichords previously described; but it is legs 
“silvery,” probably because the fragile condition 
of the soundboard does not permit of the strings 
being screwed up so as to produce the original pitch, 
It must be remembered that the pitch in which our 
musical instruments are tuned has risen considerably 
since the year 1751; at all events, it would be a risk 
to tune this clavichord higher than a minor -third 


below the present pitch, as the attempt might cause . 


the destruction of the soundboard. 

Barthold Fritz, the maker of this instrument, was 
a distinguished man in his profession, living in 
Brunswick, where he died in the year 1766 at the 
age of seventy. Besides organs, harpsichords, and 
some pianofortes, he manufactured above five hun- 
dred clavichords, not only for Germany, but also for 
exportation into Russia as far as Archangel. More- 
over, he was a skilful mechanician, constructing 
musical boxes, singing birds, looms for weaving, and 
a horizontal windmill. The last-named contrivance, 
which Was an invention of his own, especially con- 
tributed to his reputation. He is also known as the 
author of a little book on equal temperament entitled 
‘“* Anweisung wie man Claviere, Clavecins und Orgeln 
nach einer mechanischen Art in allen zwolf Tonen 
gleich rein stimmen konne, dass aus solchen allen 
sowohl dur als moll wohlklingend zu spielen sei” 
(“A Guide for Tuning Clavichords, Harpsichords, 
and Organs, equally pure in all the twelve tones, by 
a mechanical procedure, so that they can be played 
with pleasant euphony in all the Major and Minor 
Keys”). This book, which was published by Breit- 
kopf in Leipzig, in the year 1756, went through three 
editions, and appeared also at Amsterdam in a Dutch 
translation. 

In examining the clavichord by Barthold Fritz, 
the musical antiquarian will discover some facts 
which refute the statements usually met with in 
publications treating on the history of stringed in- 
struments with a keyboard. The compass of this 
clavichord is greater than that which was generally 
adopted on such instruments during the middle of 
the eighteenth century; and the addition of an 
octave string to the lower tones, in order to render 
them more powerful and more distinct, was a rather 
exceptional contrivance, perhaps originally suggested 
by the octave-stop of the harpsichord. Howbeit, this 
clavichord was evidently intended to exhibit an ex- 
traordinary piece of workmanship. Hence also the 
painting in the inside of the cover, which was rarely 
resorted to in clavichords. Poor German scholars, 
clergymen, and village schoolmasters could not afford 
to spend money for the embellishment of their clavi- 
chords, but they were almost sure to require one for 
playing fugues and chorals. A case of common deal 
stained brown or black was generally considered by 
them sufficient for their purpose, if only the tone was 
“ silvery” and expressive. Such a plain clavichord 
was remarkably cheap, on account of the simplicity 
cf its mechanism, as well as on account of the cheap- 
ness of the material and labour, 

The painting in the present instrument has been 


| found interesting by an eminent artist in London, 
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bly more in regard to its antiquity and oddity 
than for any particular merit. Iam unable to detect 
its beauties; but I cannot claim any knowledge in 
this matter. The reader is undoubtedly aware that 
the English virginal also used not unfrequently to be 
thus embellished. The South Kensington Museum 
sesses a virginal of the seventeenth century, made 
ohn Loosemore, which is in shape not unlike a 
"ye. and which when opened places before the eyes 
of the player Adam and Eve in Paradise, a sea-fight, 
and hunters. The old Dutch spinet-makers dis- 
layed a more refined taste; they engaged their 
hel painters to embellish the instruments. The 
result has been rather unfortunate for musical anti- 
quarians, inasmuch as it has caused the destruction 
of many old spinets for the purpose of securing the 
coveted paintings. 

It must not be supposed that Barthold Fritz stood 
dlone as an improver of the clavichord during the 
eighteenth century. Various experiments by other 
makers are on record, which mostly aimed at ren- 
dering the tone of the clavichord more powerful, 
since its feebleness was regarded by many as its 
chief defect. Without entering upon an enumera- 
tion of the curious means resorted to for this pur- 

ose, 1 must mention the cembal d’amour by Gott- 

ied Silbermann, the famous manufacturer of organs 
and clavichords, who during the latter years of his 
life distinguished himself as an improver of the 
pianoforte, which was then still in its infancy. His 
cembal d’amour dates from the year 1723—not from 
1740, as most writers state. J. Walther mentions it 
in his Lexicon, which was published in the year 
1732; this ought to have been known to them, 
ough they might not have ascertained the fact 
that a description of the cembal d’amour is to be 
found in the “‘ Breslauer Sammlungen” of the year 
1724. 
The instrument may be regarded as a double clavi- 
chord. Its strings were twice as long as those of an 
ordinary clavichord, and the tangent touched the 
string exactly in the middle, so that two tones of 
equal pitch were produced, since both divisions of 
the string vibrated precisely alike. Now, even on 
the ordinary clavichord the pitch of a tone is raised 
when the player strikes a key too forcibly, and 
thereby presses the tangent so strongly under the 
string as to raise it from its level. On the cembal 
damour this deviation was even greater than on the 
clavichord, as might indeed be conjectured, since a 
long string which is touched in the middle is more 
liable to be thus raised than a shorter one which is 
touched near its end. In other respects G. Silber- 
mann’s cembal d’amour was greatly admired. But 
he cannot be said to have shown ingenuity in the 
choice of a name for his invention. The word cembal, 
or cimbal, was formerly used to designate the dulci- 
mer, and is still the name of this instrument in seve- 
European languages. In the course of time it 
was applied, with a prefix, to the harpsichord, which 
was called clavicembalo (i.e, ‘a dulcimer with 
— ’); but it never meant the clavichord. 
here are bewildering misapplications in the 
Nomenclature of our musical instruments, and they 
have caused so much misapprehension that I should 
glad if this were the opportunity of pointing out 
some of the incorrect explanations respecting anti- 
quated specimens which occur in modern musical 
literature, However, the corrections would require 
more space than can be afforded for them in a descrip- 
tion of the clavichord. As regards this instrument, 
circumstance that the Germans, when the piano- 
(or came popular, transferred the name Klavier 
or Clavier), which designated the clavichord, to the 
Square pianoforte, and the name Fiiigel, which desig- 





nated the harpsichord, to the grand piano—because 
the new instruments resembled the old ones in out- 
ward appearance—has evidently contributed to the 
confusion. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 


By JosepH BENNETT. 
No. VI—MENDELSSORN (continued from page 305). 

Last month we parted from Felix Mendelssohn 
as he was about to leave Italy for Switzerland, and 
now, being able to make him wait for us as long as 
convenient, we rejoin him to start in company. But, 
before setting out, a very remarkable letter claims 
attention. It was written to Edward Devrient, who 
seems to have presumed upon close friendship, and 
taken our master smartly to task because, among 
other things, he was twenty-two years of age and 
‘yet not famous.” We have reason to thank Devrient 
for this, since it drew from Mendelssohn a reply 
that gives us remarkable insight into his nature. At 
first the young musician was disposed to be angry, 
and to believe that he and his friend were not akin. 
But on further reflection, he wrote words of more than 
mature wisdom. Hear this lad of twenty-two: “I 
still owe you a reply to your last letter, which put me 
quite out of humour for awhile, and I was on the point 
of thinking that in essential things we did not under- 
stand each other; when at the right moment it hap- 
pily struck me not to rely on any letter, but only on 
the fact that after all we do understand each other 
And the last thought was right, for the mood of the 
hour, on which the tone of the letter much depends, 
changes, but the essentials, such as our relations to- 
ward each other, do not.” Here, in few words, we have 
a golden rule for the regulation of all friendly inter- 
course. The mood changes; the relations are un- 
touched. What quarrels would be avoided did all 
men, like our young philosopher, act upon this! To 
the charge of being twenty-two and not yet famous, 
Mendelssohn first answered, jocularly we must believe, 
with the plea of “‘ Kismet,” saying, ‘‘ Ifit had been the 
will of God that at twenty-two I should be famous, 
then famous I most likely should be.” But this was 
not his real reply, which we find only as we read on: 
‘T cannot help it, for I compose as little with a view 
to being famous as of becoming a Kapellmeister. It 
would be delightful to be both, but as long as I am 
not positively starving, I look upon it as my duty to 
compose just how and what my heart indites, and to 
leave the effect it will make to Him who takes heed 
of greater and better things. As time goes on I 
think more deeply and sincerely of that—to write 
only as I feel, to have less regard than ever to out- 
ward results, and when I have produced a piece that 
has flowed from my heart, whether it is afterwards to 
bring me fame, honours, orders, or snuff-boxes, does 
not concern me. We were quite agreed upon this, 
and it was the principal subject of a conversation we 
had in my little room opening on the court, in con- 
sequence of which conversation we called each other 
‘Du,’ struck up an acquaintance, and passed some 
tolerably pleasant evenings together. But if you 
think that in my development, or in my productions, 
or in myself, there is anything neglected or overlooked, 
then tell me clearly what that is, and in what it con- 
sists.” The argument enshrined in these lofty words 
crops up further on, when Mendelssohn adverts to 
Devrient’s remark that he showed undue preference 
for religious music : “‘ That I have lately written only 
sacred things was a necessity to me, just as one feels 
sometimes an irresistible impulse to read one certain 





book—it may be the Bible—and finds happiness only 
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in reading it. If my music be like Sebastian Bach, 
it is again no fault of mine, for I wrote it as I felt at 
the time; and if the words have suggested to me 
the same musical thoughts that they did to old 
Bach, I shall value them all the more. For I 
know you do not mean that I copy his form without 
his purport; if it could be so, its emptiness would 
disgust me too much to write it down. I have been 
writing a large composition that perhaps will one 
day make some effect—the ‘ First Walpurgis-Night’ 
of Goethe. I began it simply because it pleased and 
excited me; I did not think of any performance. .. . 
As I have always found that those pieces which I 
have written with the least regard for people have 
pleased them best, so I suppose it will be with this 
one. I only say this that you may see how I still 
hold to the practical, though generally when it is too 
late; but who the d—— can write music, which is 
the most unpractical thing in the world (that is why 
I love it so much), and think of what is practical. 
It would be much as if some one were to set his de- 
claration of love into rhyme and metre, and write it 
to his lady-love.” It is curious to observe here the 
same plea of necessity as that advanced by Wagner 
with regard to himself. He tells us that necessity, 
not choice, has made him what he is, an irresistible 
force impelling him from point to point. So with 
Mendelssohn. If he be not famous he cannot help 
it. If he write sacred music exclusively he cannot 
help it. If he reflect the style of Bach he cannot help 
it. In all cases he follows the impulse of his nature, 
and is what he is by the act of destiny. Like the 
Apostles of old, he knows not beforehand the words 
he may utter or the deeds he may perform, being 
subject to divine prompting and under divine direc- 
tion. Who will venture to declare that this is base- 
less fancy in the case of greatly gifted natures? 
Not the present writer, assuredly. 

Devrient, it appears, urged Mendelssohn to write 
an opera, and in the master’s reply we again meet with 
important observations: ‘I respond, give mea really 
good text, and in a few months it shall be composed ; 
every day I long anew to write an opera. I know I 
could produce something bright and fresh, but I have 
no words. And a libretto that does not quite kindle 
my enthusiasm I am determined not to set. If you 
know any man capable of writing an opera tell me his 
name, for heaven’s sake; I am only looking for him. 
. . . 1am now going to Munich, where they offered 
me a libretto, to see if anything in the shape of a 
poet is to be found there. A man who has a little 
luck and wit I want, he need not be a giant... . It 
always seems to me that the right fellow has not 
appeared yet, and what shall I do to find him out ?” 
We know that this insistance as to a good libretto 
afterwards ripened into extreme fastidiousness, and 
was the cause why Mendelssohn allowed his life to 
pass without enriching the lyric drama by a single 
completed work. He was, as he said, perfectly ready 
to compose an opera, but never disposed to yield one 
iota of the principle laid down in the remarks just 
quoted. Thus, we find him again writing to Devrient, 
from Switzerland, in the same spirit: ‘I want to 
devote myself again as soon as possible to composi- 
tion. During my whole Italian journey (which has 
undoubtedly advanced me much) I have, in the opinion 
of people, made no progress, and consequently must 
have gone back. I therefore want soon to show my- 
self in something tangible. . . . The thing in which 
all my wishes would meet would be an opera; for I 
confess to you for the last six months I have had an 
incredible longing to set about one. I cannot think 
of instrumental music now, because I have nothing 
but voices and choruses buzzing around me, and I. 
shall have no peace till I have worked it out. Alas! 








I feel that the opera I should write now would not be 


nearly as good as a second one that I might write 
hereafter, and that I must enter upon the new path 
that is in my thoughts, and make some way upon it 
before I can be sure whither it will lead me—and how 
soon. I already begin to feel sure in instrumental 
music, what I ought to strive after, and because I 
have accomplished more in it, work with more 
certainty and clearness. In short, the spirit moves 
me.” Here we have, in another form, the same 
consciousness, not of will but of necessity, as that 
before pointed out. It was not with Mendelssohn 
“What shall I do?” but “What must I do?” 
and at this early period he was, so to speak, turning 
his eyes inwards and watching himself; studying 
the bent and promptings of his own genius as though 
there he saw the finger of the Lord. He chafed, 
however, against the restraints he imposed upon him- 
self, and, looking at the industry of others, wished that 
he were permitted to work like them by the necessity 
which governed him. Thus, in the same most in- 
teresting letter, he said: ‘‘In the Engelberg valley 
I found ‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ of Schiller, and as I read it 
again, I felt the old rapture and happiness at sucha 
divine masterpiece, and at the fire and enthusiasm 
that breathe in it. All at once there occurred to me 
a word of Goethe, who, in the course of a conver- 
sation about Schiller, once said to me, ‘ Schiller was 
able to supply two five-act tragedies every year, be- 
sides other poems.’ This trade expression ‘ supply’ 
struck me forcibly, and as I read the fresh, glowing 
poem, a sense of the prodigious industry out of which 
it had sprung came over me, and it seemed to me as 
if in my life I had as yet accomplished nothing of 
any mark. All I have done appears to me somewhat 
miscellaneous; I feel as if I too would like to ‘ supply’ 
something. Think me not arrogant pray, but be sure 
I only say this because I know what ought to be, and 
is not. But where I shall find such an opportunity, 
how I am to set about finding it, I have till this day 
not been able to fathom. If there is such a task for 
me, I shall find the opportunity—that I firmly be- 
lieve; and if I do not find it I shall know it was 
reserved for another. But then wherefore would 
have been this great longing!” What an interesting 
state of mind do we see here! A young and ardent 
genius, with vague notions of fate usurping the 
powers of free will, stands before the dark future 
trying to peer into it, and wondering what he will 
be permitted to make of it, when the future becomes the 
present! The more we look at this young Mendelssohn 
the more we marvel at his condition. Youth, as a 
rule, does not stand waiting en the threshold of life 
for Fate to take its hand and lead it. Youthis rather 
disposed to try and bend circumstances to its will, 
exclaiming with Ancient Pistol, ‘‘ The world is mine 
oyster which I with my sword do open.” But 
Mendelssohn waited and listened for the divine 
voice. Is it always so with the divinely gifted? Are 
they but media, and reveal to us the wonders they are 
charged to communicate : 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue? 

So, indeed, it would seem, from the attitude of 
Mendelssohn and from that remarkable observation 
one more profound, perhaps, than he himself imagined: 
“If the opportunity comes to me, then I shall do this 
thing; if it does not so come, then I know that it 18 
reserved for another.” 

Still perusing the pregnant letter from Switzerland 
we come upon another nugget of wisdom with reg 
to Opera, and the vexed question of libretti. Thus 
speaks our young philosopher: ‘The only thing that 
seemed to me wanting in the one libretto of yours 
know, was a certain spontaneity in the incidents and 
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characters; it appeared to me as though you still 
thought too much of the theatre. If you can attain 
to placing upon the stage men and natural actions 
instead of actors and scenic effects, then I am certain 
ou will produce the best opera texts that we are 
ikely to have; for to be versed in dramatic affairs as 
you are is to be unable to produce anything undra- 
matic. And, besides, I cannot think what you would 
have altered in your verses. If they have sprung 
from within, and have been felt with reference to 
truth and to music, then they will be beautiful and 
musical, although they may not read flowingly in the 
libretto. For the matter of that, write prose—we 
will find a way to set it to music; where there is an 
inward need (necessity again !) the outward expression 
is soon found; but to transfer mere form into form, 
when verse is musically manufactured and not musi- 
cally thought, when pretty words are spun out to 
hide the true life within, this, I agree with you, is a 
fix out of which there is no escape.” If a man does 
not feel inwardly compelled to speak, then let him 
hold his tongue; but, in speaking, let him be true to 
his inspiration, and not bend it to arbitrarily created 
exigencies. This is Mendelssohn’s theory: ‘The 
mouth will overflow with that which fills the heart; 
and so surely as that neither pure metre, good 
thoughts, beautiful language, will ever constitute a 
good poem, without a certain flash of poetry that 
streams through the whole, so surely an opera can 
only be perfectly musical (and consequently perfectly 
dramatic) when there is a true sense of natural life 
in all its characters.” 

Another Swiss letter on the same theme deserves 
attention and may best receive notice here, though 
much has to be passed in order to reach it. The 
letter is addressed to William Taubert, with whom 
Mendelssohn made an artistic acquaintance through 
some songs he met with in Italy. It is worth while 
to give the master’s first impressions of Taubert as 
formed from the works in question: ‘‘ The other day 
I met the engraver Schmidt, whom I once saw ata 
party at your house. His wife had brought some 
songs of Taubert with her, and as you had spoken 
about these songs, I asked her to lend them to me. 
They have given me a great and genuine pleasure, for 
there is character and soul in every one, and some 
phrase, some trait, which clearly tells that it is the 
thought of a true musician. I was also pleased on 
my own account, for I had begun to fear that I was 
becoming quite churlish and had no longer any joy in 
what is new ; but not at all, for when the right thing 
appears I am truly overjoyed, and may God grant 
that Taubert is or is likely to be such a man 
as peeps out of his songs. But he must write other 
things besides songs, and of these not such sweet 
ones, but fiery ones, rough, uncouth, wild ones; he 
must burn and rave a little, I think, until he comes 
to himself. Give the man thanks and greeting from 
me, and tell him I had thoughts of writing to him 
about his songs, to shout a bravo to him across the 
Alps, and make a few marginal notes. Afterwards 
it occurred to me, however, that there were such very 
polite people in Berlin, who cannot bear anything of the 
ind and would take umbrage—in short I left it alone. 
Most likely you will scold me for this, but in any case 
write me something about him, where he stands and 
whether he will and must advance. The end of the 
* Brook ’—* Say, brooklet, does she love me?’ where 
the brook keeps on nodding and saying ‘O yes’ is deli- 
cious.” The foregoing passage is worth citation, not 
only as showing how Mendelssohn met with Taubert, 
but for the reason that it illustrates his generous appre- 
Ciation of talent in others, and, also, something of 

cold patronising spirit, which with kindred qualities, 
experience of life was then beginning to “ knock out 


of him.” Coming now to the letter addressed to 
Taubert by Mendelssohn, none of us can fail to admire 
the graceful way in which the writer evaded the diffi- 
culties entailed by thus speaking to a man whom he 
had never seen. ‘It is quite as fitting that we should 
be presented to each other through the medium of 
music paper, as by a third person in society; indeed, 
I think that in the former case you feel even 
more intimate and confidential. Persons who intro- 
duce any one often pronounce the name so indis- 
tinctly that you seldom know who is standing 
before you, and they never say one word as to 
whether the man is gay and good-humoured or 
melancholy and gloomy. So we are infinitely better 
off. Your songs have pronounced your name clearly 
and plainly ; they also disclose what you think and 
what you are; that you love music and wish to make 
progress ; so thus, perhaps, I know you better than 
if we had frequently met.” Could anything be more 
charming than this, or better adapted to place the 
two men, personally strangers, on good terms with 
one another. But the gifted young writer does not 
end here. He points out how cheering it is for one 
musician to meet with another having kindred aspira- 
tions; begs Taubert to agree that each shall fully 
and frankly criticise his friend’s works, and asks him 
to communicate all about himself without reserve. 
Then he goes on to touch the weighty question of an 
opera—still the uppermost in Mendelssohn’s thoughts. 
—‘I, for my part, feel at this moment, the most in- 
vincible desire to write an opera, and have no leisure 
to begin any minor work. I do believe that if the 
libretto were given to me to-day, the opera would be 
written by to-morrow, so strong is my impulse towards 
it. Formerly, the bare idea of an opera was so ex- 
citing that I could think of nothing else when one 
was in my head; the sound of instruments has 
such a solemn and glorious effect ; and yet for some 
time past I have laid aside a symphony that I had 
commenced in order to compose a cantata from 
Goethe, merely because it included, besides the 
orchestra, voices and a chorus. I intend now, in- 
deed, to complete the symphony, but there is nothing 
I so strongly covet asa regular opera.” At this point 
naturally started up the inevitable question of a 
libretto, which Mendelssohn proceeded to discuss 
almost angrily, having been irritated by some Ger- 
man literary Nihilists proclaiming their favourite 
belief that there is “nothing good and nothing true 
and it doesn’t matter.” ‘‘ Where the libretto is to 
come from I know less than ever since last night, 
when for the first time for more than a year, I saw 
a German esthetic paper. Things look as strange 
on the German Parnassus as in European politics. 
God help us! I was obliged to digest the super- 
cilious Menzel, who presumed modestly to depre- 
ciate Goethe; and the supercilious Grabbe, who 
modestly depreciates Shakespeare, and the philo- 
sophers who proclaim Schiller to be rather trivial. 
Is this new, arrogant, overbearing spirit, this per- 
verse cynicism, as odious to you as it is to me? 
and are you of the same opinion with myself that 
the first essential to an artist is to feel respect 
for great men, and to bow down in spirit before them, 
to recognise their merits, and not to endeavour to 
extinguish their great flame in order that his own 
feeble rushlight may burn a little brighter. If a per- 
son be incapable of feeling true greatness, I should 
like to know how he intends to make me feelit? And 
if all these people, with their airs of contempt, only 
at last succeed in producing imitations of this or that 
particular form, without any notion of a free, fresh 
creative power, which dissegards individual opinion, 
or esthetics or criticism, or the whole world besides, 





shall we not censure them? I will, for one.” But 
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from all these external sources of discouragement, 
Mendelssohn could turn to his own earnest mind and 
steady purpose for comfort. ‘These are truly strange, 
wild, and troubled times; and let those who feel that 
art is no more allow it, for Heaven’s sake, to rest in 
peace; but, however roughly the storm may rage 
without, it cannot so quickly succeed in sweeping 
away the dwelling; and he who works on quietly 
within, fixing his thoughts on his own capabilities 
and purposes and not on those of others, will see the 
hurricane blow over, and afterwards find it difficult 
to realise that it was ever so violent as it appeared at 
the time. I have resolved to act thus as long as I 
can, and to pursue my path steadily, for at all events 
no one will deny that music still exists, and that is 
the chief thing.” 

All this time we have not gone a yard with Mendels- 
sohn on his Swiss tour, and now we will not start till 
next month, for we cannot mix up the grave and 
important matters he has discussed with the lighter 
experiences of travel. When we do reach Switzerland 
we shall enjoy ourselves right well in the company of 
one who, though he could be a philosopher, could also 
be as gay, light-hearted, and amusing as a child. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION BILL. 


A Bixv for the Organisation and Registration of 
Teachers engaged in Intermediate Education in 
England and Wales is printed, and will be brought 
up for second reading in the House of Commons on 
the gth inst. The Bill is prepared by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. Arthur Mills, Sir John Lubbock, and 
Lord Francis Hervey. These names are a sufficient 
guarantee that whatever is intended in the several 
provisions of the Bill is for the best. The object of 
the proposed Act is of course to reach a class inter- 
mediate between the Public Schools mentioned in 
the Act of 1868 and the Elementary Schools of the 
School Board Act of 1870. It is, in short, a middle- 
class Education Bill, and on that account it covers 
the ground occupied by the major part of the musical 
profession. 

From letters we have received from teachers of 
music of very high repute we find that there are 
clauses in the Bill which have created a certain 
amount of alarm. That is precisely what must be 
expected in the present transitional state of the 
question of educational reform in any Bill of the 
kind, however carefully worded; because the reform 
is intended to be radical, although the machinery 
has to be constructed piecemeal, and somewhere or 
other it will impinge on existing interests. 

We do not say that there is no ground whatever 
for the alarm which has been expressed; but on 
carefully reading the different clauses of the Bill, in 
view of its main or general purport, we must say 
that in our opinion they affect infinitesimally the 
interests of teachers of music. The Bill seems to us 
to err only in the one respect particular measures of 
thorough reform are apt to do—that is, in being too 
comprehensive. In one small article in Clause 12 of 
the Bill under notice we observe that mention, and 
we may say casual mention, is made of “drawing, 
music, or the like.” These two or more subjects 
have evidently been cast into the general pro- 
visions of the Bill either as an afterthought, or 
without due regard to the peculiarities of what 
the framers of the Bill themselves refer to as 
“ special subjects.” 

As the time is short before the second reading of 
the Bill, and lest its clauses might be so strained as 


think they do, we lay before our readers a brief 
abstract of its provisions. 

The Bill provides for the establishment of an 
Educational Council for the registration and examina- 
tion of teachers. The Council is to consist of sixteen 
members, ten of whom are to be elected by the five 
following bodies: the Education Department (that 
is, the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education), the Hebdomadal Council of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the Council of the University of 
Cambridge, the Senate of the University of London, 
and the Council of the College of Preceptors. The 
remaining six are to be persons who have had experi- 
ence in teaching, and are to be nominated by the 
Queen with the advice of her Privy Council, and 
subsequently elected by the general body of registered 
teachers. Of these six persons, two may be women. 
The Council is to form and keep a register of persons 
engaged as teachers in schools under the Act in 
question ; and after a date to be hereafter determined 
no person can recover money for services as a teacher 
in schools unless he or she is registered. 

The qualifications necessary in applicants for re- 
gistration are that they shall be graduates of some 
university (British, Foreign, or Colonial), or hold a 
certificate either from a university, the Education 
Department, the College of Preceptors, or the new 
Council of Education. 

In the case of teachers of special subjects, such as 
‘drawing, music, or the like,” it is sufficient by 
Article 6, Clause 12, that a person shall satisfy the 
Council that he or she is qualified, or by Article 7 
that at the passing of the Act he or she is bond fide 
engaged as a teacher in a school under the Act. 
After a certain date Article 7 is to be rescinded, 
and the person, whether engaged in teaching or no, 
will have to satisfy the Council according to the 
terms of Article 6. 

The fees for registration are £2 up to January 1, 
1881, and £5 after that date. The penalty for 
attempting to procure registration by false declara- 
tions is imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
twelve months. The Council will have the right of 
removing from the register the name of any person 
convicted of any offence or found after due inquiry 
to be guilty of misconduct. 

The proceedings of the Council are regulated 
according to the rules usual in committees of all 
kinds. A quorum is to consist of not less than three 
members; and in measures of importance, such as 
for example the removal of a name from the register, 
seven days’ notice of the meeting must be given to 
each member of the Council. The Council will have 
the usual power of delegating its authority to sub- 
committees, and apparently, by Clause 24, to examiners 
who are not members of the Council. At least, it is 
not clearly stated in that clause whether the persons 
to be appointed as examiners are or are not mem- 
bers of the Council. 

By a supplemental Clause in the Bill additional 
powers are to be granted to the College of Preceptors 
to provide for the training and examination of all 
teachers in schools under the Act who are not 
graduates or holders of certificates. The institution 
in Queen Square some of us have heard of as the 
** College of Preceptors” already examines candidates 
for certain professions, such as, for instance, phar- 
macy; but the examination is purely preliminary, 
and is confined to Latin and arithmetic and so forth, 
and has nothing to do with the “special subject. 
What is to be the extent of the “ additional powers 
we have yet to learn. 

Many teachers of music, no doubt, have read the 
“Teachers Organisation and Registration Bill, 





to affect teachers of music more than we ourselves 


under the notion that all its stipulations might 
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extended to them; and they have naturally asked the 

estion, ‘‘ What is to become of those amongst us 
who are not graduates, or who are not holders of 
certificates, or who are not teachers in schools under 
the Act, or in any school at all? Are we to submit 
to the indignity of an examination when, with a life- 
time’s experience we are not only able to teach pupils, 
put in our special vocation are well qualified to 
teach the Lords of the Committee of the Privy 
Council and the Educational Council itself? In the 
other alternative, we lose the advantage which will 
always influence the vulgar, of being branded with a 
university trade mark or the government broad arrow. 
We feel too conscious that, before long, to be out of 
livery will be to be out of place.” 

To all that, there are only two answers. Firstly, 
in the very incidental manner in which * special 
subjects” are alluded to at all in the Bill, there is a 
provision for existing teachers in schools under the 
Act, as well as for people otherwise known to be 
qualified, but who may have to submit to a mere for- 
mality. Secondly, there are many of us who are 
obliged to remember that large measures of social 
reform cannot easily be adapted to existing condi- 
tions, and are made for another generation or even 

‘another régime. In a question between preserving 
the new wine or the old bottles, popular prejudice 
will decide in favour of the wine. But when every- 
thing is said, there are certain possible objections to 
the new Bill from the music teacher’s point of view. 
These objections will, in all cases, refer to the choice 
of examiners nominated by bodies who are them- 
selves unqualified in special subjects. 

Writing in the name of a periodical devoted 
to one of the special subjects named in the Bill, we 
venture to suggest to Dr. Lyon Playfair and his 
coadjutors that the only way out of the difficulty, 
the only way to keep their heads clear of a hornets’ 
nest and to secure to themselves leisure to attend to 
the main objects of their Bill, is simply to expunge 
Articles 6 and 7 from Clause 12. If they do not do 
so, they run the chance of repeating legislative errors 
which have already been made in regard to musical 
education in the elementary schools. The whole 
subject of musical education is certain in a year or 
two to come before Parliament. Until then it had 
better be left without further peddling or being 
muddled up as an incidental point in the question of 
general educational reform. The only certificate for 
pupil or teacher a musician will recognise is the cer- 
tificate of the music-school—the Conservatorium. It 
is doubtful if even now an English university musical 
degree is more than a vanity. Not long ago, a man 
left his stool in a country organ-loft and studied a 
few ancient rules in canon and counterpoint, and got 
his Mus. Doc. degree without more than a smatter- 
ing of merely academical knowledge, or knowing the 
night end from the wrong of an orchestral instru- 
ment, and with the faintest notions of the scope, 
tendency, and appliances of modern art. Such: 
things could never happen in our promised Con- 
Servatorium. In the meantime we recommend Dr. 
Lyon Playfair and his friends to render unto heb- 
domadal councils the things which belong to heb- 
domadal councils in their respective universities, 
and to leave music alone. 


AmonGst the interesting relics shown at the recent 
Moore Centenary celebration in Dublin were the 
poet's writing-table, the bible in which his children’s 


hames are written, the original manuscripts of some 
of his melodies, and his small harp, given by Mrs. 
te five-and-twenty years ago to the Royal Irish 

y- Associations cling around such strictly 
Personal articles as these, which tend to keep alive 





the memory of departed great men; and we can 
quite understand the desire to possess portions of 
Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, or to wear on your 
finger the diamond ring without which Haydn de- 
clared that he could not compose. But the most 
enthusiastic collector of these curiosities will allow 
that their value diminishes in proportion to the doubt 
thrown on their authenticity. Had we, then, seen 
an advertisement that the pianoforte to which Beet- 
hoven wrote his ** Adieu,” or the identical billiard-ball 
which, rolling down the staircase, suggested to Mozart 
the subject of the Overture to “‘ Zauberfléte ” were to 
be disposed of, we could not have been more astonished 
than when we met, amongst the items in a catalogue 
at a recent sale in London, “ the original anvil and 
hammer of the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ from which 
Handel composed his celebrated melody.” In the 
pages of this journal we have lately called attention 
to the fact of the whole story of the ‘“‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” being a pure fabrication, and also to 
the testimony—amounting almost to positive proof— 
that Handel did not compose the air at all. The 
burden of proof undoubtedly, therefore, rests with 
the possessor of these relics; for the mere produc- 
tion of an article in court, for example, would not be 
admitted by a jury as evidence that a man stole it. 
Let us be lenient, however, and say that if Handel 
wrote the air, and if the blows of a hammer sug- 
gested the melody, then it is possible that this may 
be the anvil and hammer to which we are indebted 
for striking out, by aid of the “ blacksmith’s” hands, 
so beautiful a subject. 


WE are positively inundated with books expressly 
designed, by an easy process, to teach students the 
rudiments of music. On all these an intimation is 
conveyed, either from the publisher or the author, 
that they are “ for review;” and in most cases they 
are also accompanied by a number of notices, ex- 
tracted from journals real or imaginary, that each 
book is the only one by which a knowledge of the 
principles of the art can be rapidly gained. Now we 
candidly confess that our great difficulty in saying 
anything upon these works in our reviewing columns 
is that they are really all alike. It is true that this 
objection may apply also to the majority of the com- 
positions expressly designed for that receptacle of 
mediocrity, the “ drawing-room;” but then when 
one, for example, is called ‘* Dashing Spray” and 
another ‘* Bubbling Water,” it is obvious that those 
accustomed to ‘Aquatic Fireworks” will at once 
recognise a difference. Treatises, however, in which 
the elements of music are explained, and always ex- 
plained in the same manner, baffle us completely. 
Would not our readers, for instance, be surprised 
were we to write thus: ‘We perfectly agree with 
our author when he says that the names of the notes 
on the lines of the treble staff are E, G, B, D, F; 
and we applaud his acuteness in discovering that the 
letters of the notes in the spaces spell the word 
‘face’?” Or, “ The excellent wording of the sen- 
tence, ‘A dot after a note makes it half as long 
again,’ renders the subject as clear as possible, even 
to the youngest student.” ‘There can be no doubt 
that many professors find these books useful, both in 
a lucrative point of view and as proving that they 
really understand what they teach; but we can have 
nothing whatever to do with this. As contributions 
to art they are worthless, because they contain no 
opinions, good or bad; and we should be glad if it 
were generally understood that we cannot turn aside 
from our more important work to help them forward. 


Str. ANDREW’S, Tavistock Place, is certainly taking 
the lead in introducing the sacred compositions of 
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the great masters at its ordinary Sunday services, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
for we find that on Trinity Sunday Rossini’s “ Stabat| Mapame Gerster has been warmly received at this 
. Mater” was given by a choir of 125 voices, with a| establishment during the past month; and Mdlle. Van. 
complete and efficient orchestra. This is the sixth} zandt has increased the favourable impression produced 
important sacred work that Archdeacon Dunbar (the| on her début by her singing and acting in the part of 
incumbent) has had at this church within nine| Cherubino, in “Le Nozze di Figaro.” Signor Fancelli 
months; and, as we hear that the excellent choir |has reappeared with his accustomed success in several of 
taking part in these performances has been trained | the leading tenor parts; and a marked impression has 
by Mr. Stedman, there can be little doubt that the | been produced by M. Roudil as the Jester in Verdi's 
presentation of such standard works is intended to be eaotin oe yi ae of o— envoy and his simving am 
es _ - a ae poe ‘ ae = wi acting prove that he has cultivated his natural gifts with 
ra D aie is determined to introduce a reform in | “™. and judgment. The production of Verdi's “ Aida” 
eacon: munbar psiner 2 satisfies the eye, if it somewhat disappoints the ear. The 
the method of procuring singers for the church, since | artistic scenery and gorgeous dresses and decorations will 
in one of his recent sermons he observed that the days | well repay a visit to those who admire such accessories, 
of amateur church musicians had, he hoped, passed | and we sincerely hope that the lessee may be amply repaid 
away; and that he looked forward to the time when | for his lavish expenditure. Mdlle. Kellogg, as Aida, sings 
a candidate for the post of minor canon of a cathe- | well throughout an extremely arduous part, and Madame 
dral will be expected to have a degree in music, just | Trebelli, Signori Campanini and Galassi exerted themselves 
as a candidate for a town curacy is expected to have | to the utmost; but the musical value of ‘‘ Aida” is but of 
a degree in arts. We are also informed that at the apregs ee ert and z a ees ere 2 will be 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Grove Street, yng nf tease - lo novelty ea yrraee produced, and we 
Commercial Road East, a portion of Haydn’s Ora- | °° 7 ven see one looming in the distance. 
torio “The Creation” was sung at evening service 
on the 13th ult., the choir being augmented by con- ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
tingents from the Sacred Harmonic Society, the] Tue first appearance of Madame Adelina Patti as Selika, 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, Mr. William |in Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine,” has been one of the few 
Carter’s Choir, &c. At both these churches appli- | events of the past month, Of course every character this 
cants for tickets are “invited” to contribute—the | accomplished singer undertakes must have both vocal and 
first towards the choir expenses, and the second histrionic points of the utmost interest ; but, on the whole, 
towards the Organ Repair Fund; but as we think Fr etdees re Me consider a. i Te rg 
these subscriptions should be entirely voluntary, we | overed f gee gin riaeined mei * 
to see that at St. John the Evangelist the | covers? from an illness; ut with every allowance for 
ore purr f Ties Jase wens this, amidst much that calls for unqualified praise, there 
sum of ‘‘one shilling per seat” is so decisively named | were occasional passages where the music scarcely seemed 
as to make it almost appear that the tickets are| to suit her; and this, we think, was felt by the audience, 
actually sold. Mdlle. Valleria materially added to her already high 
reputation by her singing in the small part of Inez, and as 
Our readers will, we are certain, forgive us if for| the slave, Nelusko, M. Lassalle achieved a success such 
as we rarely witness. With an excellent baritone voice, 


once we draw attention to a subject only indirectly 
connected with music. We desire to know whether | carefully cultivated in every part of the register, he unites 
at our operatic establishments it is at all possible to | 4 capacity for acting such as cannot fail to place him in 
organise some system by which vehicles shall be | the highest rank of his profession ; and his ted fe be 
procurable at the conclusion of the performance. vocryt ayones — 2 oo quite enpabe yc Boe eerie 
On a very crowded night during the past month, | WU, ¥ ‘Passive aucience 6 ane . 
: : ; : Bloch’s début as Leonora in “ La Favorita’’ produced no 
when it rained in torrents, accompanied by thunder | effect. The voice is worn, and her appearance is unsuited 
I Mghining, we py seg ye i oe pag for such a character; but she sang well as Fides in a 
or any kind was to be ha y those who had not] Prophéte,” and received a fair share of applause. Malle. 
secured one in the early part of the evening. Ladies eaten Pyk, who made her first pened as the heroine 
and gentlemen, in full dress, tired of waiting at the] in “Il Trovatore,” has a thin soprano voice, and but few 


doors, paraded the streets, drenched with wet, the | natural gifts for the position to which she aspires. The 
Marquis d’Ivry’s “‘Les Amants de Vérone” was with- 


cabmen mildly meeting their entreaties, even to drive on ; 
them a short distance, by ominously shaking their | drawn, as we anticipated, after the second night ; and M. 
heads. This, of course, might mean that they were Massenet’s opera, ‘Tl Re di Lahore,” is announced too 
engaged; but in proof that such, at least, was not | /4te for notice in our present number. 

always the reason, we may mention that one man 

who had refused a fare graciously relented on being PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
offered a sovereign ; feeling, we presume, that as he| Ar the seventh Concert, on the 14th ult., Rubinstein’s 
had thus made a “‘bargain,” his victim was powerless | ‘* Ocean” Symphony was the principal orchestral piece; 
to retaliate. Now, when passengers arrive at a rail-| and as criticism upon the performances instead of upon 
way terminus the regularly appointed vehicles be- | the works is now all that this Society calls upon us for, we 
longing to the company are there to receive them. | may record that the Symphony was throughout well played. 
Why, then, should there not be the same convenience Herr Jaell’s rendering of Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto 
at our Opera-houses? Surely, at the end of the per- | 28 4 marked success, as was also Senor Sarasate’s pe 
formance, cabs properly licensed for the occasion formance of Raff’s Suite for violin and orchestra (0p. )i 
could be sent in a continuous stream to the doors we Rapes rn sh —— Parae pole det 
until every one had departed, and persons might PASS | Miss PA Thursby. At the eighth and last Concert, of 
into them in regular order, as they pass in at the pit | the 2nd inst., a Symphony in E minor, by Professor Mat 
door of a theatre. So salutary a reform would, WE | farren, will be performed for the first time. 


are certain, be thoroughly appreciated ; for even the 

most enthusiastic visitor to the Opera can scarcely MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

sufficiently enjoy the music if he is conscious that] Tyys Choir, the continued existence of which rumour is 

when it is over he must either get soaked to the skin, | now unhappily and, we hope, untruly threatening, gave its 

or bribe a man with a sovereign to drive him a] last Subscription Concert of the present season in St. James's 

distance, perhaps, of two miles. Hall on the rgth ult. There was a very large attendanct 
as is always the case when the programme contains those 
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masterpieces of English vocal music for an admirable inter- 

ation of which the Choir has so long been noted. Most of 
the concerted pieces were old favourites, and call for no more 
than mention. At their head, not only in order but in dig- 
nity and value, stood the elder Wesley’s magnificent motett, 
«Jn exitu Israel,” and after it came Pearsall’s ‘‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens,” Gaul’s setting of ‘‘ The better land,” which, as 
usual, obtained liberal applause ; Benet’s exquisite ‘‘ Flow, 
O my tears”—an abiding example of how a master can 
combine science and sentiment; Callcott’s “‘ There is a gar- 
den in her face,” conducted by the clever composer, and 
Wilbye’s ever-welcome ‘‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees.” The 
second part of the programme contained things to match, 
as, for example, Leslie’s prize madrigal, ‘‘ Thine eyes so 
bright,” Walter Macfarren’s ‘You stole my love,” which 
met with its usual encore; Pinsuti’s ‘‘ In’this hour of soft- 
ened splendour,” and Stevens’s “ Cloud-capt towers.” 
The mere names of these well-known and highly esteemed 
compositions amply serve to indicate the enjoyment of the 
audience, especially as it may be taken for granted 
that one and all were sung in a style not far short of 
perfection. But when estimating the pleasurable results 
of this concert, we must give prominence to the efforts of 
the soloists, Miss Mary Davies, Madame Patey, Mr. Maas, 
Mr. Barton M’Guckin, and Mr. Santley. Each of these 
ladies and gentlemen contributed one or more songs, 
besides which they joined their voices in the quintett, 
* She will tend him, nurse him, mend him,” from Sullivan’s 
“ Sorcerer,” the composer accompanying on the pianoforte. 
We trust that this comic performance may be regarded as 
a mere jeu d’esprit, wholly exceptional in character. If 
not, then its introduction was a mistake, although the 
audience applauded and laughed their loudest. We look 
for bouffe business elsewhere than to the concerts of Mr. 
Leslie’s Choir. The various songs need not be referred to 
in detail, but mention should be made of the great success 
achieved by Mr. Maas in ‘Annabelle Lee,” which, 
charmingly sung, was encored with enthusiasm. An extra 
concert will be given, ‘‘ by special desire of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales,’’ on the 7th inst. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’S CONCERTS. 


TuE closing days of June were this year more noticeable 
than ever for the wind-up of musical enterprises, and among 
the “seasons” then brought to an end was that of the 
Viard-Louis Orchestral Concerts, the final performance 
taking place in St. James’s Hall on the 18th. One at 
least of our contemporaries has hinted that the word 
“final” might be applied to this concert in a more ex- 
tended sense. We know not on what authority the writer 
based his assertion, nor perhaps is it worth while to in- 
quire, since Madame Viard-Louis herself declares that full 
particulars of the third season, to begin early in October, 
will appear in due course. It is clear that Madame Viard- 
Louis must, better than anybody else, know her own 
intentions ; and we therefore hope still to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a most liberal enterprise and most admirable 
performances. The last concert of the season was dis- 
tinguished by the production of novelties, in further con- 
tinuation of an already long list. A propos to these, cavilling 
may seem ungracious, but it is necessary to point out that 
a new thing is not good because new, nor is the fact that 
a work has not yet been heard a sufficient reason for per- 
formance. Sound judgment and discretion should guide 
the choice of novelty, and the best of the competitors for 
approval should have preference. That this rule is not 

ways observed in connection with Madame Viard-Louis’s 
Concerts we need not stop to show, any more than we need 
be careful to prove that a change of policy is desirable. 
At the head of the works introduced to notice on the 
18th stood a Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, by Herr 
Oscar Raif, a professor at the Royal Academy of Berlin. 
Respecting the number -and character of this gentleman’s 
compositions we confess ignorance, and, perhaps, ought to 
do so with shame. But there is reason for believing that 
the number cannot be great, else Herr Raif would hardly 
have chosen his Opus 1 on an occasion which placed him 

re the English public both as composer and solo 
Pianist. The concerto is obviously the production of a 
man whose full strength has not been developed by exer- 
) and it can make no claim whatever to be considered 





great. But while marked by the qualities for which we 
naturally look in a premier essay, the work has several 
positive merits tending to show that Herr Raif may, in 
time to come, attain distinction. It is full of melody, not 
always original truly, but an original melody is very far to 
seek now-a-days; it is further marked by individuality, 
while adhering to established form; and many passages 
evince considerable power of imagination and grace of 
style. The opening movement, because exacting most, is 
the least satisfactory; but the Romance, a quasi Adagio, 
conceived in the spirit and expressed in the manner of 
Schubert, is quite successful; while the Finale comes 
only a little short of the same result. To sum up, 
the Concerto is a promising work, and we are curious 
to know what those which have followed or may 
follow it are or will be like. Herr Raif played his 
own music with a decided purpose and in a style so 
satisfactory to the audience that he was twice recalled amid 
great applause. The second novelty was a Minuet for 
orchestra by Mr. Joseph Williams, respecting which we will 
only say that it proved the composer’s right to be heard, 
and also to the privilege of bringing forward another work 
more pretentious in character. Last of all came an over- 
ture, ‘‘ Patrie,” by Georges Bizet, written for the Pasdeloup 
Concerts shortly before the opera ‘“‘Carmen.” The over- 
ture is not in ordinary form, but consists of a series of 
divisions like the cantos of a poem, evidently intended to 
express a sequence of ideas in the mind of the composer. 
What those ideas were we can never know, and the work 
unavoidably suffers by the want of a key to its meaning. 
Nevertheless, its melody, power, and picturesque orches- 
tration cannot fail to charm, while making clear that no 
ordinary gifts are in evidence. Besides these new things, 
Mr. Weist Hill introduced Spohr’s ‘“ Power of Sound,” 
giving the audience a performance of that work such as 
they are not likely soon to forget. Madame Viard-Louis’s 
solo was Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata; and the 
vocalists were Madame Mary Cummings and Signor 
Candidvs. 


DR. HANS VON BULOW’S RECITALS. 


THE appearance of this pianoforte virtuoso par excel- 
lence, looked upon as it invariably is as a special event 
during our concert season, never fails to attract propor- 
tionately numerous audiences, and the present two Recitals, 
given at St. James’s Hall onthe 16th and 23rd ult. respect- 
ively, have been no exception to the rule. We have so 
frequently expressed our admiration for the many great 
and in some respects unique artistic qualities by which Dr. 
von Biilow’s performances are distinguished, while taking 
exception to what may bé termed an exuberance of indi- 
viduality from which, to our thinking, his interpretation of 
classical masterpieces frequently suffers, that we need not 
revert to these characteristics in the present instance, the 
performances we speak of presenting, moreover, no novel 
features in the exhibition of the great pianist’s executive 
powers. Again, in the rendering of the numerous compo- 
positions constituting the respective programmes, the 
unparalleled retentive powers of the concert-giver and his 
great physical endurance were conspicuous concomitants 
of his artistic interpretations; while on the second of the 
two occasions the variety of works presented gave him the 
opportunity of displaying to the best advantage the great 
versatility of his talents. The programme of the first 
Recital consisted exclusively of compositions by Beethoven, 
opening with the Sonata Op. 57 (surnamed Afpassionata), 
including also the thirty-two variations in C minor, the 
fifteen variations, with the fugue, in E flat, and the two 
Sonatas (or Sonatines as Dr. von Bilow styles them) 
in F minor (Op. 54) and F sharp minor (Op. 78). The 
second and last Recital was, as already stated, of a varied 
character as regards the programme, commencing with 
a masterly rendering of the Fantaisie Chromatique et 
Fugue by J. S. Bach, and concluding with two pieces 
by Chopin, thus covering the two extreme points of 
a long interval of the development of the art, which 
was likewise represented by the names of Gluck (air from 
‘“‘Iphigénie en Aulide”’), Mozart (air from ‘* Belmont and 
Constanze”’), Beethoven /Sonata, Op. 109, in E major), and 
Schumann (‘* Wiener Faschingschwank). The concert in- 
cluded moreover an interesting novelty in the performance 
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of a “ Turkish Rhapsody” by Balakireff, a Russian com- 
poser, as well as a curious exhibition of the marvellous 
technique of the pianist in his performance of Three 
Sketches for the left hand alone, by Rheinberger, which 
elicited boundless applause. 

Herr Anton Schott, of the Royal Opera of Hanover, who 
on both occasions was the vocalist, proved himself an 
excellent interpreter of both lyrical and dramatic songs, 
although we preferred hearing him in the latter, for which 
his fine declamatory style and robust though sympathetic 
tenor voice seem to be eminently suited. The singer, who 
made his début in England during these recitals, has nothing 
to complain of as regards the reception accorded to him 
by his audience, and will, we trust, soon make his appear- 
ance again in this country. 


HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA’S CONCERTS. 


THERE was a somewhat thin attendance at these Con- 
certs, which took place at St. James’s Hall on the after- 
noons of the 11th and rgth ult., particularly on the former 
occasion, owing partly no doubt to the inclemency of the 
weather, and partly also to the fact that in the existing 
superabundance of more or less able pianists claiming the 
attention of the musical public, even exceptional merit 
finds it difficult to obtain, at a bound, the general recogni- 
tion it deserves. That Herr Scharwenka possesses such 
exceptional artistic qualities, none who value poetic warmth 
of interpretation combined with great executive skill, and 
an individuality of style which, although most marked, is 
entirely free from obtrusiveness, will be prepared to deny. 
These rare qualities indeed were conspicuous throughout 
the programme of the first Recital, which was supported 
entirely by the pianist referred to, there being not even the 
always welcome and, we think, judicious interspersion of 
vocal soli. Among the works which obtained a hearing 
were Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata and pieces by 
Pergolesi, Schumann, Liszt, and Chopin. In the inter- 
pretation of the last-mentioned composer, Herr Schar- 
wenka appears to us to excel, the very eccentricities of the 
Polish tone-poet seeming to become invested with a new 
meaning under his hands. It may be questioned whether 
the Abbé Liszt’s arrangement for the pianoforte of Rossini’s 
“Tell” overture, with which the Recital concluded, was 
altogether in keeping with the general character of the 
programme, but it was nevertheless capitally executed. 

The second was a Chamber Concert, which introduced 
two of Herr Scharwenka’s more ambitious compositions, 
viz., a Quartett (Op. 37) for pianoforte and stringed instru- 
ments, and a Trio (Op. 45) for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, in both of which the eminent pianist fully 
justified the reputation which he has already gained on the 
Continent as acomposer. Of the two works, both of which 
bear distinct evidence of considerable talent, the Trio appears 
to us the more important, being also more uniformly con- 
ceived ; while the Quartett is somewhat diffuse in character 
and, chiefly for that reason, too lengthy, a fault which the 
interest attaching to the various themes scarcely atones 
for. Herr Scharwenka was ably assisted in the rendering of 
the chamber-music by Herren Franke, Heimendahl, and 
Van Biene. 


BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE have high authority for believing that it is the duty 
of every man, when he has lighted a candle, to put it 
where the light can be seen, and, not only so, but to choose 
a place where it can be best seen. On this principle Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout and the managers of the above musical 
Association have acted. Till the 4th of last month the 
radiance of their skill and energy illumined only the dis- 
tant region of Shoreditch, having the Town Hall of that 
historical parish as its centre. But the ‘ Borough of 
Hackney Choral Association” could not remain merely a 
local body, and on the day named chiefs and subordinates 
came down to take possession of St. James’s Hall, and 
show Central London what can be done in the far north- 
east, In this step there was nothing of vainglory. The 
Hackney amateurs did not say to each other “ Let us go 
and assert our powers,” but rather ‘‘ Let us go and demon- 
strate the powers of our conductor.” Mr. Ebenezer Prout 
had, in truth, written a Cantata, and his faithful followers 





were zealous that the fact and all it involved should be 
made as public as possible, by a performance of the work 
at the head-quarters of metropolitan music. Honour to 
them on this account, and right glad must be every one 
who sympathises with generous feeling that the result was 
asuccess. For ourselves, we trust it will not be long ere 
the Borough of Hackney Choral Association again descends 
upon St. James’s Hall under conditions exactly similar. 

The Cantata we have now to consider is, we believe, 
Mr. Prout’s first production of the kind. As our readers 
know, he has written several important works for orchestra 
alone, and voices and instruments combined ; but till now 
has shrunk from testing his powers in the serious and 
exacting department to which his new composition belongs, 
Having determined upon the effort, it must be said for 
him that the initial steps were wisely taken. Mr. Prout 
was lucky, first of all, in choosing his subject. The story 
of Hereward, so admirably told by Charles Kingsley, is 
not, it is true, as well-known as that of Robin Hood or 
William Wallace. To the popular mind the Saxon hero 
who, from his fastness in the Fens, kept Norman power at 
bay, as well as being mythical, is an obscure personage, 
about whose qualities and deeds the mist of doubt hangs, 
But this apart, the story of Hereward cannot be “said 
or sung” without a quickening of the pulse, and an 
excitation of all the sympathy and admiration which brave 
deeds call forth, even in those who are physically and 
morally incapable of emulating them. Hereward was a 
true hero, as heroes went in his time, and, happily, 
patriotism is such an enduring virtue, that we possess both 
a key to his character and a bond of union with him in his 
purpose. Lucky in having such a theme, Mr. Prout was 
scarcely less fortunate in obtaining the literary co-opera- 
tion of Mr. William Grist. It is true that objection may 
be made to some features in the poem regarded as verses 
for music; but even after giving due weight to this, the 
fact remains that Mr. Grist’s work is far above the average. 
The story is told with spirit and feeling, the structure of 
the poem is good, and we can detect in it the occasional 
fragrance—so precious, that even a little in a libretto is 
priceless—of true poetry. One feature in Mr. Grist’s book 
deserves particular notice—we refer to the use now and 
then of alliterative verse on the model, save fora final 
rhyme, of the Scandinavian sagas. Mr. Grist was wise not 
to employ this form exclusively, as did Wagner in his 
“Ring des Nibelungen,”’ since it quickly becomes mono- 
tonous, and as much a “ bore”? as a mannerism can be. 
He was wise, again, to employ it only where a demand 
arose for strong and vigorous—we had almost said rough 
and rude—expression. Thus Hereward’s boisterous rowdies 
sing in fitting strains :— 

Landless and lawless 
Free fighters fare we, 
To princes nor prelates 
Brow never bare we. 
Wild as the wehr-wolf, 
Risk never ruing, 
Gay as the sun-gleam, 
Daring and doing. 
No other form of verse, we may safely say, would so well 
answer the desired purpose in this and similar instances 
as the one of which the above affords an example. Mr. 
Grist should further be complimented upon having laid out 
the story with a due regard to a proper procession of inci- 
dents. It is sometimes hard to logically set forth an 
“argument” and also secure necessary variety and contrast; 
but in the present instance the difficulty is so well got over 
that no cause of complaint arises. How far these remarks 
are justified by facts will appear as we go through the 
details of the work. 

The Cantata opens with a brief orchestral introduction 
(Andante maestoso) in which the /cit-motives, or represen- 
tative themes subsequently employed are grouped together. 
Other significance than this the movement does not assume. 
At its close the story opens before Leofric’s castle at 
Bourne, and Hereward’s followers sing the chorus, some 
words from which are cited above. The music of # 
number is very vigorous and bold, the orchestra moving 
largely in unison with a reckless dash both appropriate 
suggestive; the voices meanwhile entering with short 
phrases or detached chords in close and massive harmony. 
To this the next number is a striking contrast. Shifting 
to the interior of the castle, we hear Godiva and her ladies 
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sing a “Salve Regina” in four parts (Adagio). Again 
the music has a decided character, a long way removed 
from commonplace, as two or three bars suffice to show :-— 


a> rath, ve, Sal - - ve, 
P - a _ ion —- 
a eae : tT —_—) ri + 
Le tt 
I 
In the spirit of this extract the whole prayer is written. 
Action now begins. Herluin, the monk, enters (preceded 
by trombones), complaining to Godiva of having been 
robbed and insulted by Hereward and his roysterers. Mr. 
Prout here shows himself not deficient in dry humour. 
Through the gravity of the priest’s manner and matter 
runs a vein of comedy the more amusing because it only, 
go to speak, just peeps out. Godiva answers, bewailing 
the conduct of her son, who now joins the discussion with 
bitter words against Herluin, and prognostications of his 
own future greatness. At this point a Hereward motive 
comes to the front :— : 
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Godiva nevertheless decrees her son’s banishment, which 
is followed by a short trio cleverly combining the leading 
themes of the solos previously sung by the dramatis per- 
song. In all this there is no lack of force and characteri- 
sation. Indeed, the action of these qualities gives good 
reason for surprise. Hereward next sings a solo, ‘ Fare- 
well, my boyhood’s home,” in which tender sentiment and 
manly resolution present a happy contrast; and then the 
scene closes with a contrast far more bold. Hereward’s 
followers, accompanied by the impetuous orchestral 
unisons, resume their boisterous chorus, upon which breaks 
in the “ Salve Regina” of the ladies, much as in “ Les 
Huguenots” the hymn of the Catholic women is com- 
bined with the Rataplan of the soldiers. The device is 
worked by Mr. Prout with rare cleverness, and the result 
-is one of which he may fairly be proud. 

Part II. shifts the scene to St. Omer, and shows us the 
home of Torfrida, whose ladies beguile the time by singing 
a light-hearted chorus, ‘‘ Bright is the day,” of a somewhat 
conventional, though pleasing character. Torfrida, in love 
with Hereward, muses upon his worth and her own happi- 
-, while a motive, henceforth her representative, is 

eard :— 
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The scena which follows is somewhat extended and not 
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without points of merit. Both here, however, and in the 
duet which ensues when Hereward presents himself vic- 
torious from the tournament, Mr. Prout is not up to the 
mark attained elsewhere. His love-music is too measured. 
It wants passion, “go,” verve—-whatever the word may be 
that best describes the quality which in emotional situations 
“carries one away.” Mr. Prout, for a cure of this defect, 
should take a bath of the best Italian art, and absorb some 
of the spirit that there may be found in perfection. Follow- 
ing the duet comes a Bridal March and chorus best described 
by the word pretty—though the ensemble at the close is 
grand—and therfore certain to be popular. - With this 
Part II. ends. 

When Part III. begins we are back again at Bourne, and 
find England in evil case. The foot of the Conqueror is 
on her neck, and the people mournfully sing of their woes. 
We hold this chorus, “ Mourn, Anglia, mourn,” to be one 
of the best, if not absolutely the best number in the work. 
It combines with a free use of modern forms of expression 

€ majesty and power of Handel, who, one cannot but 
think, had some share in the inspiration of its ensemble 

es. But, however this may be, no question arises 
ato the value of the music. Its technique is masterful 
and its expression complete. In the next number we 
Teturn to St. Omer. Leofwin, a Saxon page, brings news 





to Hereward of Hastings and Harold, and William’s 
triumph, relating these dismal tidings in a solo of a highly 
varied character, albeit Mr. Prout here illustrates his 
tendency to treat in lyrical style that which should be 
made purely dramatic. The opening section of the solo, 
for example, no way suggests the purport of its text. 
Hereward receives the news with fitting emotion, and, to 
the accompaniment of his heroic motive, determines upon 
avenging his king and country. An aria follows, recalling 
past joys and anticipating coming troubles, but resolving 
upon gallant deeds. Leaving St. Omer, we next find our- 
selves upon the sea, in company with Hereward and his 
men, who sing a chorus, “‘ Wafted by east wind,” remark- 
able above all for an appropriate and masterly accompani- 
ment. The swell of the waves, and the brightness and 
animation of the scene, could hardly be better depicted in 
the forms and colours of tone. From the waste of the 
German Ocean this changeful drama now takes us 
to the Court of the Conqueror, at Winchester, where 
we gather from a dialogue between William and Roland, 
his Herald, that Hereward has reached England and bidden 
defiance to Norman might. William accepts the chal- 
lenge, and in a somewhat commonplace air, ‘‘ My liegemen 
who never to honour have failed,” bids his soldiers do their 
duty. Upon this errand they set forth to the strains of 
a dignified March, not inappropriate as suggesting the 
strength and solidity of those motley but formidable 
warriors. Leaving William’s troops on the road, we pre- 
cede them to the Fens, and enter the famous Camp of 
Refuge at Ely, where, amid the sound of martial music, 
we hear the Torfrida motive, and know that Hereward’s 
bride has come toshare his fortunes. As befits her knightly 
race she is now in warlike mood, and cheers her husband's 
followers with a vigorous song, ‘“* Hail, Saxons, hail, your 
light restored.” Hereward himself takes up the strain, 
and presently the soldiers also join. Then we hear 
William’s voice, accompanied by the theme of the March, 
inspiring the men on his side, and next the conflict begins, 
Saxons and Normans singing against each other as 
vigorously as they fight. Mr. Prout’s power of combi- 
nation is even more conspicuous in this ensemble than in 
the previous case. But it is combination without restraint. 
The music runs freely on, representing the excitement, 
impetuosity, and hurly-burly of battle in a manner we find 
hard tooverpraise. The fight ends, as it should, with the 
defeat of William, and the scene closes upon contrasted 
triumph and humiliation. 

Part IV. and last opens at the NormanCourt. Alftruda 
has done that which William failed to accomplish. With 
her woman’s wiles she has seduced Hereward from Torfrida, 
and now brings him submissive to the Conqueror’s feet. 
All the emotions of her victory are expressed in a jubilant 
air, “Hail, the might of woman, hail.” This song is 
capitally conceived and written, having a character of its 
own, and well suggesting the vainglorious delight with 
which Alftruda contemplates the power of her charms. 
A trio for Alftruda, William, and Hereward follows, from 
which, as calling for no special remark, we pass to a chorus 
of Normans, ‘‘ Gleemen, lift a tuneful strain,” a number 
certain to win favour by reason of its simple structure and 
melodic interest. Here we take a final leave of the Norman 
Court, and go back for the last time to Bourne, where a 
catastrophe is impending. Hereward, restless and un- 
happy, reproaches himself for having lost Torfrida’s love 
and sacrificed his country’s cause. To the strain of the 
Torfrida motive he calls upon his wife with a mystic feel- 
ing that his last hour is come. And that feeling is right. 
A band of Norman assassins rush in, but Hereward does 
not tamely yield. All the warrior arises in him and, calling 
his brother to his side, out flashes the terrible sword. All 
that follows is so dramatically set forth by words and 
music that we seem to look on as one Norman aftet 
another bites the dust, as the hero’s brother falls, as 
Hereward tenderly laments the slain, as he again addresses 
himself to the unequal combat, as borne down by numbers 
he is wounded to death, and as, calling upon Torfrida, he 
yields up his mighty soul. The whole situation is most 
excitingly illustrated, and makes us wish that there 
were an English stage affording scope for powers 
such as are here shown. Attracted by the noise 
of conflict, Torfrida enters, and over Hereward’s dead 
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body renews the love which wiles and weakness had 
impaired. Then the voice of lamentation is heard, the 
Saxors singing a chorus, ‘‘Weep for the Viking slain,” 
most remarkable for genuine pathos and power. This is 
truly a masterpiece worthy of association with its prede- 
cessor, ‘* Mourn, Anglia, mourn ”’—than which, in the way 
of comparing Mr. Prout with himself, we know no higher 
praise. But the chorus is worthy of any living composer, 
we care not who he may be. The Finale is now reached. 
In a state of ecstasy, Torfrida speaks of the greatness of 
the England to come, and, as the forerunner and type of 
the English of the future, Hereward is bidden ‘Sleep on, 
great heart, in glory sleep,” the accompanying music being 
worthy of such a triumphant strain. Our summing-up 
need not be long. ‘‘ Hereward” is an honour to native 
art. We point to it with pride as a good thing achieved, 
and with hope as the first of many that shall even excel 
it in worth. 

Small space is left for a notice of the performance, which 
could hardly have been better. Mr. Prout himself con- 
ducted ; the orchestra did its work well, and the chorus 
was remarkable for the perfection of its training to this 
special task; while the soloists—Mrs. Osgood, Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Marian Williams, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
and Mr. King—exerted themselves one and all with an 
effect most creditable to their skill and conscientiousness. 
In point of fact, “* Hereward” derived uncommon advan- 
tage from the nature of its presentation, and the result 
was that the audience received the work with unbounded 
applause. 


THE most important Concert during the last Commemora- 
tion Week at Oxford was that of the Philharmonic Society, 
given in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 16th ult. The pro- 
gramme comprised two items by Dr. Sullivan—his Cantata, 
“On Shore and Sea,” and the “ Ouvertura di Ballo” — 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, two Pianoforte Solos by 
Raff and Rubinstein, the “Ruy Blas” Overture, and the 
‘*Loreley”’ finale by Mendelssohn. General regret was 
expressed that a stronger work was not chosen to represent 
Dr. Sullivan, a few days before an honorary degree was 
conferred upon him; and this feeling somewhat damped the 
applause. The performance was fair. The solo parts were 
entrusted to Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. Frederick King, 
who did them full justice. The band was admirable and 
played the Mendelssohn Overture very finely, but the choir 
was deficient in tone and not always accurate. On the 
whole the best performance was the chorus of Christian 
Sailors in ‘On Shore and Sea.” Mdlle. Mehlig achieved 
the success of the concert, and received a hearty encore for 
her pianoforte solos. ——Four Colleges, as usual, gave con- 
certs during the Commemoration—Pembroke on the 12th, 
Queen’s on the 13th, New College on the 17th, and Mag- 
dalen on the 18th. The Pembroke programme was most 
creditable for a small College. It possesses two good 
soloists in Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Tuckwell; and Mr. 
Cumberlege played some solos by Schumann with great 
delicacy. Not many years ago such a concert would 
have taxed the strength of every College in Oxford com- 
bined.—On the following evening the Queen’s College 
Musical Society gave a highly effective performance of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea’”’ as the first part of the pro- 
gramme. The band played well, and the choir sang with 
much precision and taste. The finished style of Mr. St. 
Pattrick and the powerful voice of Mr. Anstice told to 
much advantage in the tenor music, and Mr. A. J. Tuckwell 
sang ‘*O ruddier than the cherry” in an excellent manner. 
There was one especial feature of interest in the perform- 
ance, viz., that the chorus ‘Smiling Venus” was sung, 
probably for the first time since Handel’s own day. It 
may be safely said that all who heard it would be glad 
to hear it again. Amongst the items of the second 
part were Haydn’s ‘Toy Symphony ” (which was given 
with good effect) and Pepusch’s Cantata “Alexis.” The 
last-mentioned piece and “ Acis” were prefaced by notes 
of great interest, too long unfortunately to be reproduced 
here. After saying so much in praise of a really good 
and interesting concert, we feel bound to make two com- 
plaints. Part-songs by an eminent composer like Dr. Mac- 
farren should be well rehearsed before performance, and 
all musicians would prefer Haydn’s original ‘“ Wachtel ”’ 





in his “‘ Toy Symphony” to Messrs. Barnett Samuel's 
“ Original” Ocarina, which was arbitrarily substituted 
for it——The next Concert we shall mention was that 
of New College, on the 17th ult. The part-singing 
throughout the programme was very fine indeed, the best 
performances being Sullivan’s ‘“‘ The long day closes,” 
Hiller’s ‘ Spring-time ” and Von Wartensee’s “ The wan. 
derer’s night song.” The solo singing was, however, very 
inferior, and some reform in this department is really 
imperative-——Lastly, on the very night of the Encenia, 
the 18th ult., came Magdalen Concert. The part-singing 
again was excellent: indeed, in these days the lover of 
madrigals does not often get such an opportunity as at 
this concert of hearing his favourite compositions worthily 
rendered. No soloist’s names were given, but a high level 
of excellence was secured in this department. The best 
thing in the concert, however, was Rubinstein’s two-part 
song “ The songs of the birds,” sung to perfection by the 
boys of the choir. The two great defects observable in 
the concerts were a want of novelty in the programmes, 
and a want of decision in resisting encores, but we are 
bound to say that Queen’s formed an honourable exception 
in both points. Its programme contained two most in- 
teresting novelties, and several firm attempts at an encore 
were as firmly resisted. But at New College every encore 
was eagerly responded to. The theatre was crowded 
when Dr. Macfarren, Sir H. Oakeley, and Dr. Sullivan 
received their honorary degrees; and in leaving Oxford, 
after the experience of the last few days, we cannot but 
feel strengthened in the belief that the University is now 
duly recognising the real claims both of music and 
musicians in this country. 

On Monday, the oth ult., the testimonial recently sub- 
scribed for by the friends and admirers of Mr. W. Done, 
Organist of Worcester Cathedral, in acknowledgment of 
his private worth and general services to the cause of 
music in the city and county, was presented to that gen- 
tleman at the County Club, Foregate Street, by Earl 
Beauchamp. The presentation was attended with no 
ceremonial and was of an uncstentatious character. The 
testimonial consisted of a purse and a richly engraved 
solid silver inkstand, with two ink-bottles and upright 
taper-stand between. Upon the front in a shield is the 
following inscription :— 

This inkstand, together with a purse of 344 sovereigns, was pre- 
sented by the Earl Beauchamp on behalf of himself and 222 other 
friends to William Done, Esq., Organist of Worcester Cathedral, in 
testimony of their sincere regard and esteem and of their appreciation 
of his eminent services rendered to the cause of music during a long 
course of years. Whitsuntide, 1879. 

In making the presentation Earl Beauchamp, addressing 
Mr. Done, said: ‘It was felt last year that the revival of our 
Musical Festival to its usual splendour was a fitting oppor- 
tunity of showing the regard of your fellow-citizens and 
friends for you as having been so long connected with the 
Festivals, and it gives me very great pleasure to be the spokes- 
man and representative of those who have subscribed to this 
testimonial; and knowing as I do the great interest you have 
always taken in musical matters, I can give my testimony 
to your personal worth. It is some satisfaction to me to think 
that you have preserved the'traditional character of your Fes- 
tival music, which has not been the case in some other places; 
and I sincerely hope that for many long years you may enjoy 
this testimonial, which I present to you on behalf of your 
friends and neighbours, and which you have so worthily 
earned.”—Mr. Done, in accepting the testimonial, said: 
“‘T can scarcely thank you, my lord, for your kindness. 
I accept the testimonial with gratitude and thanks. It 
has always been my study to promote the good cause of 
music in Worcester ; and, if I have failed, it has not been 
for want of desire. It is a remarkable fact that this 
honour should have fallen upon me at this particular time, 
as it is exactly fifty years since I first attended the Festi- 
vals of the Three Choirs. My late master, Mr. Clarke 
(to whom I was then articled), took me to the Hereford 
Festival as his assistant in 1828, and I have never mis 

one of the Three Choir Festivals since that time. Of all 
the Festivals I have ever attended that of last year was 
the most important, as, had my programme not pro 

attractive and the Festival had failed, it might have proved 
fatal to their continuance; and I am very thankful to heat 
that my friends were satisfied with my efforts. I feel 
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icularly obliged to Mr. Cattley (who has been my 
Pend for more than twenty years), and I can assure you 
that to the end of my days I shall do my best to continue 
to merit the approbation of the donors and to further the 
interests of music in this city.—The Rev. R. Cattley added 
afew words, expressing the extreme pleasure it had given 
him to take part in the presentation, and he added that 
many of the subscribers to the Testimonial Fund had told 
him that they were non-Festival people. The members of 
the musical profession in London took up the matter in 
the warmest manner, and cheerfully contributed to the fund. 


Tue members of the Philharmonic Society at Toronto, 
Canada, recently presented their Conductor, Mr. Torring- 
ton, with a handsome gold-mounted bdton and illuminated 
address. The presentation was made by Mr. A. S. Nord- 
heimer, President, on behalf of the Society. Mr. Torring- 
ton, in reply, referred to the number of concerts given by 
the Society since September, 1874, at which time he 
assumed the conductorship. During that period, he said, 
the following oratorios were performed: ‘ Messiah ” 
(Handel), four times ; ‘‘ Elijah ” (Mendelssohn), five times ; 
“St. Paul” Wecs; tee twice; ‘*Hymn of Praise” 
{Mendelssohn , once; ‘‘ Creation” (Haydn), three times ; 

’ “Stabat Mater ” (Rossini), three times ; ‘‘ Fridolin ” (Ran- 
degger), three times ; “‘ Lay of the Bell” (Romberg), twice ; 
“ May Queen” (Bennett), twice; ‘‘ Spring’s Message ” 
(Gade) ; part-songs ; overtures; piano solos with orchestra; 
portions of symphonies by Beethoven, Haydn, Schumann, 
and others. He congratulated the Society upon the har- 
monious feeling which exists among the members, and 
also upon having so efficient a committee of management, 
and worthy President and Treasurer, as well as the financial 
standing of the Society. In conclusion, he trusted the 
same interest manifested in the past on the part of mem- 
bers and officers alike would continue for many years, and 
that the Society would meet with even more earnest support 
from the public than heretofore. 


Miss ZIMMERMANN (from Hamburg) gave her first Even- 
ing Concert at the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kennington, 
on Thursday, May 29, when she was assisted by— 
Vocalists: Madame Nita Guzman, Misses Laura Grey, and 
Darnell, Madame Carroli, Miss Clyforde, Mr. Fulkerson, 
Mr. Ross Browne, and Mr. Prenton; Instrumentalists: 
Herr Hause and Miss Butler (pianoforte), Herr Otto 
Booth (violin), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). Amongst 
the various items in the programme deserving especial 
mention were a MS. song, “ In the churchyard wander I” 
{encored), composed expressly for and sung by Miss 
Zimmermann, and accompanied by the composer, Mr. 
Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. Bac.; ‘‘ Roberto, o tu che 
adoro” (encored), Madame Nita Guzman; “ Bid me dis- 
course,” Miss Laura Grey ; “ Nelson,’’ Mr. Ross Browne; 
“La Serenata,” Miss Zimmermann; and the airs for 
violin and violoncello, by Herren Booth and Schuberth. 
Herr Hause and Miss Butler contributed some pianoforte 
solos, and accompanied in a highly efficient manner. The 
hall was crowded in every part, and the bénéficiaire may be 
congratulated upon the great success of her first concert in 
England. 

THE united choirs of Mr. George Wells, numbering 
about 300 voices, gave a Concert at the Town Hall, Shore- 
ditch, on Tuesday evening, the 27th of May, to a crowded 

ence. Haite’s Cantata ‘‘The Song of the Year” 
occupied the whole of the first part. The solos were 
sung by Miss Bessie Webber, Mr. Albert James, and Mr. 
George Weige; the accompaniments being played by a 
band under the leadership of Mr. Charles Mason. The 
rloruses were received with great applause, especially 

Summer, where hath summer gone,” which was much 
admired and had to be repeated. Mr. James was also 
ncored in “‘ Now the river banks are green.” In the 
Second part, which was miscellaneous, Spofforth’s ‘“* Come, 
bounteous May ” was well sung by Messrs. Harry Clark, 
Seymour, Garrett, Brady, and Morgan; and ‘See the 
fmariot at hand” (Horsley), “‘ May morning” (Wells), 

English beauty” (Sparks), and ‘*Sweet and low” 
(Barnby), were all given with much spirit and effect. A 

| of praise should be given to Miss Rosa Henman, who 
Acquitted herself of the arduous duties of accompanist 
exceedingly well. 





On May 28 an excellent Concert was given in the 
Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, by the Parish Church Choir, 
assisted by numerous friends and several professional 
artists. Mr. Churchwarden A. Bell, who had taken an 
active part in promoting the concert, prefaced its com- 
mencement with apologies for the non-attendance of Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mrs. Burlison, and Mr. Frank Elmore, from 
indisposition. Part I. opened with an appropriate selection 
from Haydn’s “Seasons,” viz., “Spring,” in which the - 
solos were taken by Miss Spiller, Mr. A. Smith, and Mr. 
T. J. Grylls. This selection went very well throughout, 
the soloists being thoroughly satisfactory and the choruses 
being rendered with good effect by the choir boys and a 
strong company of ladies and gentlemen. Barnby’s song, 
‘*When the tide comes in,’ was given by Miss Webb, 
R.A.M., who was deservedly applauded, as was also Miss 
Spiller for her singing of “She wandered down the 
mountain side,” which was substituted for Gounod’s “‘ Ave 
Maria.” Several other pieces of much interest, both vocal 
and instrumental, were included in the programme; and 
the concert, in spite of the many disappointments, was 
highly successful. 


AT a meeting of the Committee of the Bristol Musical 
Festival, held on the 12th ult., the leading features of the 
programme for the approaching Festival were definitely 
settled. The Festival will consist of four morning per- 
formances and three evening concerts, and will be held 
in the Colston Hall, as usual. On Tuesday morning, 
October 14, the Festival will open with Handel’s ‘‘ Samson,” 
to be followed on Wednesday morning by Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ on Thursday by Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” and 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” closing as usual on Friday 
morning with Handel’s ‘“‘ Messiah.” Each of the three 
evening concerts on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
will include at least one entire work of the great masters 
and a miscellaneous selection. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wal- 
purgis-Night” and his ‘‘Hear my Prayer,” with solo by 
Madame Albani, will be included’ in the scheme; and of 
compositions new to Bristol, Brahms’s Cantata “ Rinaldo,” 
for tenor solo (Mr. Edward Lloyd) and chorus of male 
voices, and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony are decided 
to be given. Mr. Charles Hallé’s full orchestra will also 
be heard for the first time in various works of the modern 
German school. 


WE are glad to hear that Her Majesty has granted a 
pension of £100 a year from the civil list to Mr. Henry 
Smart in consideration of his eminent services to musical 
art. Mr. Smart has been so long before the public as a 
composer that it would be impossible here to enumerate 
one-half of the many works which he has given to the 
world; but we may mention his charming Cantata ‘“‘ The 
Bride of Dunkerron,” which seems rapidly growing in 
public estimation, ‘‘ King René’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Fisher 
Maidens,” and also his numerous organ compositions and 
contributions to Church music, prominent amongst which 
should be named his popular Service in F. Unfortunately 
the pleasure we feel at the governmental recognition of 
Mr. Smart’s talents is clouded by the knowledge that he is 
now lying dangerously ill, and that but slender hope is 
entertained of his recovery. We need scarcely say that in 
our earnest wishes for his convalescence we are joined by 
all who can estimate a true artist and a conscientious 
gentleman. 


A Festivav in aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund is to 
be given in Bath on September 30 and October 1 next. 
The proceedings will commence with a Choral Service on 
the morning of the first day in the Abbey Church, by per- 
mission of the rector, the Rev. Canon Brooke, on which 
occasion the sermon will be preached by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. This will be followed in the evening by 
a Concert in the Assembly Rooms. On the following day 
the Service will be held in the afternoon, when the Rev. R. 
J. Meade, Canon of Wells Cathedral, will preach. A Con- 
cert will again be given in the evening, when it is probable 
that a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone”’ will form 
an important item in the programme. Several influential 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood have given their names 
as honorary secretaries to the Festival, and will work with 
the Local Secretary of the Fund, Mr. J. Gleaves, in carry- 
ing out the general arrangements. 
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Herr Max LaltstNeR, from Stuttgart, gave a Pianoforte 
Recital at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on the 12th 
ult. The programme comprised Bach-Liszt’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata, 
Schumann’s Carnival, and three pieces each by Chopin 
and Liszt. Of this by no means easy task Herr Laistner 
acquitted himself well, both technically and musically, the 
highly poetical rendering of Schumann’s Carnival being 
* especially worthy of mention. Herr Laistner is a welcome 
addition to our London pianists, and we hope to hear him 
soon at one of our larger musical institutes. Frl. Fried- 
lander (who replaced Frl. Hohenschild, absent from indis- 
position) sang several songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Jadassohn, and others, and was highly appreciated. She 
was well accompanied by Herr Carl Weber. 


A NEW comic Opera, entitled ‘‘ Daisy Dingle,” was 
successfully produced by the Leytonstone Amateur Opera 
and Comedy Company at a private performance given at 
the Grosvenor Hall on Tuesday, May 27, the libretto 
being the work of Mr. Henry J. Dakin, the music that of 
Mr. J. H. Maunder. The four characters, ¥ohn Peablossom, 
Polly Peablossom, Daisy Dingle, and Adolphus Hairdye, 
were capitally performed by Mr. Henry Baker, Miss Dakin, 
Miss Nellie Dakin, and Mr. T. P. Frame respectively, and 
the chorus consisted of about thirty voices, chiefly members 
of the Grosvenor Choral Society. Mr. J. H. Maunder 
presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. Frank Mead at the 
harmonium. Mr. Henry J. Dakin officiated as stage- 
manager, and Mr. Henry Baker as musical director. 


Mr. Gapssy’s Cantata ‘“‘ The Lord of the Isles” was 
given by the University of Dublin Choral Society, on the 
18th ult., with marked success; and too much praise can- 
not be awarded to Sir Robert Stewart, the Director of the 
Society, for his earnestness in bringing forward com- 
positions which, although cordially received on their pro- 
duction, are too often allowed to remain without even a 
second hearing. The composer of this Cantata is already 
known to fame by his music to ‘ Alcestis,” and also by 
several orchestral works; and, if we may judge by the 
manner in which his “ Lord of the Isles”’ was received by 
a Dublin audience, there can be little doubt that, when 
generally known, the work will considerably add to his 
reputation. 


WE regret to announce the death of Miss Frances 
Ridley Havergal, the gifted authoress of the well-known 
hymns “‘ Thy life was given for me,” ‘Thou art coming, 
O my Saviour,” “I could not do without Thee,” and of 
some beautiful poems called ‘“‘ Under the Surface,” con- 
taining a graphic description of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata. She was also the author of a volume called 
‘* Sacred Songs for Little Singers,” which have been set 
to music by Signor Randegger. Miss Havergal, who was 
the youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. H. Havergal, 
the musical composer and Canon of Worcester, died at 
her residence, Caswell Bay, near Swansea, on the 3rd ult., 
aged 42, after short and acute suffering. 


A spEeciaL Musical Service was held on Wednesday 
evening, the 18th ult., at Christ Church, Clapham (of which 
Mr. Richard Lemaire is Organist and Director of the Choir), 
when Mr. Farmer’s Oratorio ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers” 
was performed, under the direction of the composer. The 
Choir numbered forty voices, and the work was admirably 
given—some of the numbers being particularly well 
rendered—viz., the alto and bass solos, and the chorus, 
“ Oft in danger.” The very fine organ was played by Mr. 
G.C. Martin, Mus. Bac., Oxon., Sub-organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in addition to which a good effect was obtained 
by the introduction of a piano, played by Mr. Lemaire, and 
a cornet. 


Tue Saturday evening series of Operas in English at the 
Alexandra Palace during the past month have included 
“Cinderella,” ‘Satanella,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” and ‘La 
Traviata.” The second grand Italian Opera Concert took 
place on the 14th ult., when Madlles. Thalberg, Louisa 
Pyk, Belocca, Turolla, Mesdames Scalchi and Smeroschi, 
M. Capoul, Signori Vidal, Corsi, Silvestri, and Graziani 
appeared. The programme was composed of well-known 
operatic selections,’and included the Overtures ‘* Leonora ” 


“Romeo e Giulietta.” Open-air Concerts in the Grove 
have been given each Wednesday evening, and Ballad 
Concerts in the Central Hall each Thursday evening. 


An Evening Concert was given in Bloomsbury Chapel 
Lecture Hall on Thursday, the 5th ult., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Carr, assisted by the Messrs. Le Jeune, 
who performed on what they term their drawing-room 
orchestra (consisting of a grand piano, large harmonium, 
first and second violins and violoncello) ; and the admirable 
precision and effect given to excerpts from operas, over- 
tures, &c., excited the hearty applause of a large and 
appreciative audience. The instrumental portions of the 
concert were interspersed with songs by Miss Jessie 
Williams, Miss Harris, Mr. W. Monk, and Mr. G. Gardner 
Leader. 


ACAPITAL performance of Sullivan’s ‘“‘ On Shore and Sea” 
was given by the Grosvenor Choral Society, at the Gros- 
venor Hall, Buckingham Palace Road, on Friday, the 2oth 
ult., with full band and chorus, the solos being sung by 
Miss De Vallence and Mr. T. P. Frame. The second part 
of the Concert consisted of part-songs, &c., given with 
excellent effect by the choir. An encore was awarded to 
a most artistic rendering of Millard’s ‘‘ Waiting,” by Miss 
De Vallence; Mr. Arthur Weston receiving a similar com- 
pliment for his singing of ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart.” The 
Concert was a great success, and reflected great credit on 
the Conductor, Mr. Henry Baker. 


WE have received the most eulogistic criticisms upon 
Mr. Franz Rummel’s playing in America, and much regret 
that space will not allow of our transferring a portion of 
them to our columns. His classical Pianoforte Recitals in 
New York have evidently been a prominent feature in the 
concert season; his performance of the works of Beethoven, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, &c., being spoken 
of with equal commendation. We do not know whether 
he intends to remain in the States; but can scarcely doubt 
that, should he feel inclined to pay London a visit, his 
merits would be promptly and cordially recognised. 


On Trinity Sunday morning an extremely effective 
service took place at the Church of All Saints’, Finchley 
Road, in aid of the Organ Fund. Smart’s Te Deum in F, 
Sullivan’s Jubilate in D, and an adaptation of the Kyrie 
and Gloria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,’ were well ren- 
dered by the choir, the organ accompaniment being sup- 
plemented by flute, cornet, trombone and tympani. The 
service was conducted by Stroud L. Cocks, Esq., Precentor, 
whose efforts for the improvement of the music at this 
church are highly appreciated. Mr. W. Biggs, the Organist, 
accompanied with admirable taste. 

WE much regret to announce that the popular actress 
and vocalist, Mrs. Howard Paul, expired at her residence, 
17, The Avenue, Bedford Park, Turnham Green, on the 6th 
ult. Since her first appearance on the stage at the Strand as 
Miss Isabella Featherstone, in the character of Captain 
Macheath, March, 1853, her vocal and dramatic ability has 
been displayed at most of the metropolitan theatres. Mrs. 
Howard Paul’s latest appearance in London was at the 
Opéra-Comique last year, when she sustained the part of 
Lady Sangazure in the comic Opera of ‘‘ The Sorcerer.” 


Tue North London Philharmonic Society’s fourth and 
final Concert of the season was given at the Athenzum, 
Camden Road, N., on Monday evening the 23rd ult., and 
attracted a large audience. The programme included six 
part-songs by the choir, and solos by Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
R.A.M., Miss Amy Dicksee, L.A.M., Mr. J, F. Probert, 
and others. Mr. A. A. Yeatman, accompanist to the Society, 
and the Conductor, Mr. Henry J. B. Dart, each contributed 
pianoforte solos. The Society propose to commence theit 
third season in October next. 

THE Southwark Choral Society gave a Concert at the 
Vowler Street School-rooms, Walworth, on May 27 
the principal feature in the programme being Mr. Francis 
Howell’s Cantata “The Song of the Months,” which 
made a highly favourable impression upon the audience. 
All the choruses were admirably sung by the choir; and 
the solos were ably rendered by Mrs. Underwood, Miss 
Dear, Miss Barfield, Mrs. Watt, Messrs. Bunker, Palmef, 
Sleat, and Watt. Mr. W. H. Harper presided at the har- 





(No. 3), and “ Der Freischiitz,” and March from Gounod’s 





monium, and Mr. G. F. Smith, jun., at the pianoforte. 
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Miss FLORENCE Wyprorp gave an Evening Concert on 
Thursday evening, May 29, at the Masonic Hall, Camber- 
well New Road. The principal vocalists, besides the 
bénéficiaire, were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Josephine Pulham, Miss Louie Wood, Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
and Mr. Thurley Beale. Miss Wydford elicited encores for 
“The chorister, ’ ‘‘ The old, old story,” and “ Caller herrin’.” 
The Concert was an artistic success. Miss Bessie M. 
Waugh rendered efficient service at the piano; and Mr. 
Alfred J. Eyre is deserving of a word of praise for his 
conductorship. 

Tue Festival Service of the London Church Choir 
Association took place in Westminster Abbey on Saturday 
afternoon, the 7th ult., in the presence of a large congre- 
gation. The choristers numbered over 200, and were drawn 
from the fifty choirs of which the Association consists. 
Mr. J. Robertson Murray, the honorary choirmaster, con- 
ducted, and Dr. Bridge presided at the organ. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Dean of Westminster, who took 
as his text the words, “I will not leave you comfortless ” 
(St. John xiv. 18). 

Mr. JoHN FarMer’s popular Oratorio for children, 
“Christ and His Soldiers,’ will be performed at St. 
gl Hall on Saturday afternoon, the 5th inst., with 

iss José Sherrington, Miss Annie Butterworth, Mr. 
Arthur Hooper, and Mr. Thurley Beale as_ principal 
vocalists, and a band and chorus of 350 performers. The 
Oratorio will be preceded by ‘“‘ The Pageant Music,” or 
Serenade for full orchestra, written by the same composer 
for the opening of the Art Museum at Nottingham. 

Mrs. BucknaLL-Eyre gave an Evening Concert at the 
wr Academy of Music on the 24th ult., which was 

attended by a highly appreciative audience. The 
bénéficiaire (formerly Miss Bucknall) has already made her 
fame before the public as an accomplished pianist ; and on the 
present occasion her performance elicited the warmest marks 
of approbation, the programme being carefully selected to 
display her power of rendering compositions of various styles. 
Mr. Alfred J. Eyre was an able Conductor. 


Tue following gentlemen will act as examiners at the 


forthcoming Higher Musical Examinations at Trinity | 


College, London: Philip Armes, Mus. D., Organist of 
Durham Cathedral; J. Barnby, Precentor of Eton; E. T. 
Chipp, Mus. D., Organist of Ely Cathedral; Henry Gadsby, 
G. M. Garrett, M.A., Mus. D., Cambridge University ; 
E. J. Hopkins, Organist of the Temple; Henry Smart, and 
Edward Silas. 

Tue South Kensington Ladies’ Choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Arthur O’Leary, gave a performance of 
Reinecke’s ‘‘ Snowdrop” at Emperor’s Gate, on the 18th 
ult, by permission of Mrs. W. Conway Morgan. Miss 
Halliwell’s soprano solos were much admired by a critical 
audience, and Miss F. Elliott recited the connecting verses 
with great effect. Miss S. Morgan also performed Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Presto Scherzando” in a brilliant manner. 


Miss ANNIE STOCKEN gave a Concert at the Langham 
Hall, Great Portland Street, on the 17th ult., when she 
was assisted by Signor Ferrani (vocalist), Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant (violin), Signor Pezze (violoncello), and Miss 
M. G. Carmichael (pianoforte). The programme, which 
included Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, Mozart’s Trio in 
E major, and other well-known works, gave much satis- 

ion to a numerous audience. 

A PERFORMANCE of Handel’s ** Messiah” was given on 
Thursday, May 29, at Craven Chapel, Regent Street, in 
aid of the renovation fund of the building. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Kate Hardy, Miss Dones, Mr. H. Selig- 
mann, and Mr. Miles. The choir numbered 150 voices. 
Mr. Norman Carr presided at the organ, and Mr. George 
Carr conducted. 


At Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Pupils’ Concert at Steinway 


Hall on the 17th ult., her new Cantata, “The Story of | 


the Faithful Soul,” was produced for the first time. Miss 
Vernon (in place of Miss Arthur, who was indisposed) and 
Mr. Faulkner Leigh were the soloists, Mr. Leopold pre- 
sided at the pianoforte, and M. Sainton conducted. The 
performance was very successful. 


AN excellent Chamber Concert was given by Mr. Charles 


feature in which was the pianoforte performance of Mr. 
Gardner, whose talent and versatility were successfully 
manifested in a well-selected programme. The refined and 
artistic playing of Mrs. Lamborn Cock was also the theme 
of general admiration. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. W. Pinney, 
sen., of Exeter, which took place on the 18th ult. Deceased 
was well-known and respected in the musical profession, 
having resided in the above city upwards of fifty years, 
during which time his name has been associated with 
nearly all the principal musical events of the neighbourhood. 


REVIEWS. 


By the Waters of Babylon (Psalm 137). For Soprano 
Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Hermann 
Goetz (Op. 14. Posthumous works, No. 1). 

[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tru the life of Hermann Goetz is written by some one 
to whom all its details are known, we cannot possibly tell 
when, where, and under what circumstances his various, 
but, alas! too few, works were composed. Regarding the 
Psalm before us no more is known than appears on the 
title-page, and from that we learn that it is nearly the last 
of his productions—assuming that all have now been 
published—and that, like many others, it remained in 
manuscript at his untimely, and, for art, unfortunate death. 
The Psalm has a special value since, so far as we are yet 
aware, it is the only example of Goetz’s pretensions as a 
writer of sacred music. Few though his compositions 
were, he tried to cover all the ground of art, and thus could 
not long remain working in any particular portion. He 
gave the world but one symphony, ene secular cantata, 
one string quartett, one pianoforte sonata, one pianoforte 
trio, and, now, one religious hymn. Excellent in every 
department, he seems to have been qualified to shine 
most in the one last named. The nature and genius of 
Goetz was obviously solid and serious; and this, by the 
way, accounts for the fact that even his comic opera, 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” is far more grave than 
sportive. Having such a temperament and manner, we 
may well believe of him that, had he lived, he would 
have worked zealously and successfully amid the solem- 
nities of religion. This thought the Psalm now under 
notice well bears out. Looking upon its pages we 
|cannot resist an idea that the composer wrote them 
con amore, feeling himself, so to speak, called to the 
work, and qualified for its performance by the Power 
that not only “shapes our ends” but adapts us to their 
| fulfilment. Looking at the publication of the Psalm by an 
English firm, as well as at that of the Cantata ‘* Neenia,” 
we cannot resist another feeling—one of pride in the fact 
that, albeit Goetz was not known amongst us a year ago, 
we have discovered his excellence in the interim and pro- 
duced nearly every important available work from his pen. 
Never before was such rapidity and thoroughness of accept- 
ance known, and the fact speaks well, not only for the 
composer who could so commend himself, but for the 
public taste which could so discern a stranger’s worth. 

A first glance at Goetz’s setting of “‘ By the Waters of 
Babylon” shows that the young master approached his 
subject with a resolve to treat it, not trickily and showily, 
with a display of cheap and flimsy sentiment, but with the 
gravity of which, to its credit, German sacred music 
presents so many illustrious examples. Here the scholar 
as well as the man of pious feeling speaks, and we recog- 
nise at once that learning is combined with devotion in the 
making of a perfect offering. The work opens with a chorus 
in B minor (Lento e sostenuto), preceded by a few bars of 
orchestral introduction, which we are induced to quote 
because they are an epitome of that which follows :— 
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Here we have, substantially, the materials out of which 
the chorus is made, and it gives one a good idea of the 
composer’s power and resources to note the ease with 
which he expands these initial thoughts without sacrificing 
charm to scholasticism. Asa rule the chorus remains in 
the sombre minor mode, but once or twice emerges there- 
from as the sun breaks through the clouds of an April sky, 
and the effect is delightful. Contrast, for example, the 


subjoined passage with that given above :— 
and wept, there 


sat.. we down, sat down,.. 
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The final cadence (vocal) is most impressive, and leaves 
the mind weighed down by a sense of grief and despair :— 
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In the second number we have a soprano solo and chorus, 
the single voice carrying on the narrative as far as the 
request, ‘‘ Sing to us one of the songs of Zion.” Here the 
composer shows consummate skill. A sad and simple 
passage in D major gives expression to the pathetic words, 
‘** And our harps we hanged,” &c.; then the key changes 
to G minor—short, agitated phrases break from the 
orchestra :— 
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as the insulting demand for a song is referred to, and the 
actual words of the captor to the captives are set with an 
easy confidence, almost a jauntiness, admirably expressive. 








But the best point follows. Goetz makes the solo voice 
repeat ‘‘ softly, as if aside,” and as though stricken with 
shame and pain, the words ‘*‘ A song of Zion!” passing to 
them and to the subjoined music from the dominant 
seventh of D :— 
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Then the chorus enters with the remonstrance, ‘* How shalt 
we sing,” &c., quietly at first, next loudly and angrily, part 
after part exclaiming :— 
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How shall we sing the Lord’s song? 


This section—not a prolonged one—comes to a full close 
in D major, leading without a break to an air with chorus 
(same key), ‘“‘If I think not on thee, Jerusalem.” The 
leading division of the solo (Lento) is smoothly flowing 
and melodious, keeping strictly to the key, and aiming at 
nothing more than the unaffected expression of a tender 
sentiment. At the words “ Let my tongue cleave,” &c., 
a change occurs. The tonality passes to G minor, the 
accompaniment becomes agitated, and the chorus presently 
enters to emphasise the imprecation, taking up both the 
words and music of the solo. Another change, to D flat, 
here occurs, and solo and chorus combined carry on the 
argument, “ Thou, Jerusalem, art more to me than all my 
joy.” So, through various episodes of interest, which 
cannot be pointed out for lack of space, the number passes, 
till, with delightful effect, the tranquil first solo re-enters 
and brings it toa conclusion. Throughout this portion of 
the work Goetz’s dramatic powers are strongly in evidence, 
and, not less, the art with which, while not. sacrificing 
truth of expression, a resourceful composer can obtain con- 
trast and variety. At the close of the solo an orchestral 
passage leads to the key of E minor and to a chorus 
(No. 4), ‘Lord, remember the children of Edom ”—per- 
haps the most expressive, as it certainly is the most 
dramatic, inethe work. The orchestra leads off with a 


vigorous unison for basses :— 




















And in this we see at a glance the character of the accom- 
paniment. Nearly throughout the basses are thus wrath- 
fully thundering beneath the voices of the chorus, which 
move now in massive harmony, now in energetic passages 
of imitation. At one point a most striking result is pro- 
duced by making the male voices repeat the words of the 
Edomites, ‘* Destroy it, yea, down to the ground,” while 
the sopranos and contraltos exclaim *‘ Remember ” :— 
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Altogether the chorus is a masterpiece, and as such, we 
venture to say, will meet with general acknowledgment. 
But the number does not close here. A short bass solo 
echoed by the chorus, adjures the “ daughter of Babylon, 
set for destruction,” and then we pass to a fugue in B 
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minor, on the following subject, announced by the tenors 
with a counterpoint for orchestral basses :— 
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The fugue is worked out at some length, and with sus- 
tained energy, but no elaboration of device; ending at last 
(in the key of E minor) on a chord of the sixth. Then the 


’ 


adjuration, ‘Daughter of Jerusalem,” &c., is chorally 
repeated, coming to a pause on the dominant of the original 
key (B minor), and being followed by a repetition of the 
subject and words of the first chorus. The passage shown 
in the third quotation above actually ends the work, and 
rounds it off with a return to the sentiment and expression 
with which it began. 

In the foregoing remarks a mere outline of the Psalm 
has been attempted, but this may serve to obtain for 
Goetz’s music the attention so powerful an example 
deserves. 


Counterpoint. A Practical Course of Study. By G. A. 
Macfarren, Mus. Doc., M.A., Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge, and Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

[Cambridge: at the University Press. ] 


It is by no means to be wondered at that in the present 
day, when it is considered by some composers rather a 
merit than a fault to ignore many of the time-honoured 
canons of art, the study of Counterpoint should be occa- 
sionally spoken of somewhat slightingly, and that even 
good musicians should boldly assert that as the majority of 
the rules are founded upon obsolete scales, they can have 
but little weight when applied to modern music. That 
there is some reason in this objection we freely admit; 
but surely the course of training which has formed our 
strongest and healthiest artists is not to be thrown aside 
because some modification of its principles is necessary to 
adapt it to the requirements of the time in which we live. 
In fact, the more we examine most of the laws given forth 
by the old contrapuntists the more are we wonderstruck at 
the soundness of the principles which they demonstrate; 
and the utmost we can do is, by the light of our modern 
tonal system, to find out and teach the causes for the 
effects which were discovered at a time when note was 
written against note without relation to the generation of 
the chords produced by such combinations. It can scarcely 
be supposed that Professor Macfarren—who brings not 
only accurate musical knowledge, but a large amount of 
experience in teaching to his task—should be unmindful of 
the necessity of writing for the students of his own day ; 
and we are therefore by no means surprised when, on 
taking up his book, we find that he attempts to “ sys- 
tematise the appropriation of contrapuntal principles to the 
phraseology, or idiom, of melodic .and harmonic figures 
Now inuse.”” This object, avowed in his preface, is steadily 
kept in view throughout the work; and whenever, there- 
fore, any of the old laws are departed from, sufficient 
Treason is given for such departure. Considering how per- 
sistently we have laboured in the pages of this journal to 
sever the connection between a major key andits, so-called, 
“relative” minor, it is satisfactory to find that Professor 
Macfarren speaks thus decisively upon the subject: ‘‘ The 
long-established inaccurate signature of the minor form of 
akey is a remnant of the Modal system, wherein all the 
Modes have the same signature, though every one may be 
transposed higher or lower with altered signature to adjust 
the position of tones and semi-tones. This system for 
ages held back the progress of music, by obscuring, if not 
totally hiding, the natural principles on which music is 
based, and which constitute the science that furnishes the 
materials wherewith the artist works.” Following out his 
theory, the author of this work logically cautions students 

ainst modulating, in exercises, from any key to another 
with the same signature. 

The only departure in this book from the usual plan of 
teaching Counterpoint is that of working each species in 
two, three, four, and even in five parts before proceeding 





to the next species. This may or may not be advisable ; 
but, being the result of many years of acute observation on 
the results of each method, it is at least entitled to respect. 
The rules relating to the progression of parts which precede 
the chapter on the first species of Counterpoint will, if 
carefully studied, materially lighten the work of the young 
contrapuntist; for they give good and substantial reasons 
for laws which are too often merely drily laid down. We 
have before spoken of the manner in which the old masters 
groped in the dark, and often discovered an effect when 
the cause was hidden; and no better instance perhaps can 
be cited than the use of the inversion (upon the supertonic) 
of the diminished triad, at the final cadence, even in pre- 
ference to the common chord of the dominant; the truth 
being—as Professor Macfarren says—that there was an 
“ instinctive desire for the dominant discord when rule 
precluded its use.” An important feature in this book is 
the plan of figuring either the written or implied harmony, 
which of course cuts at the very root of the time-honoured 
method of writing note after note irrespective of the con- 
nection of chords. Here, indeed, a new light is thrown 
upon our labours, and hard contrapuntal rules, even rigidly 
observed, may now lead us astray. Professor Macfarren 
meets this difficulty thus: ‘‘ Sometimes a note,” he says, 
“ may be concordant with that of the subject, but dis- 
cordant against the complete chord which is implied, if not 
represented, in the other parts. Then it is to all effect a 
p2ssing-note, and must be treated as such.” If, for 
example, in the second species in two parts, a fifth 
changes to a sixth and then skips, the old laws of Counter- 
point are not infringed, but a change of harmony is 
indicated, and it is truly said that ‘‘the object of this 
species is to teach the writing of two notes against ons 
chord, whereas the example shows two chords against one 
note.” Again, if our modern tonal system rejects the 
connection of the supertonic triad with that of the tonic 
at the final cadence, how can we reconcile to ourselves the 
progression 5, 6, on the supertonic for the penultimate bar? 
And yet this cadence is often given to us as one of the best 
that can be used. After all the species of Counterpoint 
have been fully explained, some very good examples are 
given of the different species combined, and the student is 
recommended to make himself thoroughly conversant with 
the various methods by which this may be effected. 

We are glad to find that the explanations and examples 
of Double Counterpoint are limited to that in the 8th, the 
roth, and the 12th, for the others are but rarely used, 
and can be readily mastered, if desired, by those familiar 
with the three here given. The temptation, as we have 
already hinted, is very great, when writing according to 
the light of our own day, to look upon the old contra- 
puntal laws as unsuited for modern music; but we have 
here seen that a composer of the present time accepts 
these laws without reserve, save where a slight relaxation 
of their stringency is proved to be desirable. In his chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Counterpoint in the Modern Free Style,” however, 
he fully shows us how those who wish to escape from their 
fetters may have full liberty to do so when they have duly 
served their apprenticeship; for, as he truly says, “the 
rules of counterpoint were established prior to the dis- 
covery of the natural principles whereon modern harmony 
and the phraseology that springs from it are based.” In 
this section of his work the author demonstrates the fact 
that, under certain restrictions, chords are available in their 
second inversion, passing-notes can be approached by leap, 
and even fundamental discords and the entire chromatic 
genus can be used. This accurate division between the 
ancient—strict—style and the modern—free—style has in- 
variably been rigidly observed in all the works contributed 
by Professor Macfarren to the science of which he is so 
consummate a master; and certainly, when applied to the 
subject of counterpoint, it clears away many of the diffi- 
culties encountered by those teachers who, whilst willing 
to cling to the old traditions, instinctively feel that much 
of our modern practice is opposed to them. Not only, 


therefore, for the large amount of knowledge displayed, 
and the clear manner in which this knowledge is conveyed 
to others, but as furnishing incontestable proof that the laws 
of counterpoint are in their full signification applicable to all 
ages, do we welcome this elaborate work by one whose 
zeal in the cause to which he has devoted his life, in addi- 
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tion to his exceptional talents, have placed him in that 
proud position which he still does so much to ennoble. 


Te Deum and Fubilate in D. By Henry Purcell. Edited 
by George C. Martin. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


In the very interesting chapter on Purcell in his ‘“‘ Musi- 
cal History,” the late George Hogarth informs us, on the 
authority of Dr. Burney, that the work now under notice 
was written for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1694. From the same 
source we learn that ‘it was constantly performed at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy 
from the death of the author in 1695 till the year 1713, 
when Handel’s ‘Te Deum’ for the peace of Utrecht was 
produced by order of Queen Anne. From this time they 
seem to have been performed alternately till 1743, when 
Handel composed his magnificent ‘Te Deum’ for the 
Battle of Dettingen. From that time Purcell’s ‘Te 
Deum’ has been very seldom used ; a circumstance to be 
regretted but not to be wondered at, as the stupendous 
‘Dettingen Te Deum’ has thrown into the shade all 
former compositions of that nature.” 

The above quotation furnishes all the information we 
have been able to obtain relative to the history and com- 
position of one of Purcell’s greatest and most interesting 
sacred works. It is impossible to read through the present, 
or indeed any of Purcell’s more important compositions, 
without feeling that by his premature death England lost 
the greatest musical genius that this country has yet 
produced. In making this somewhat broad statement 
account must of course be taken of the period at which he 
lived—that of the Restoration. It would be obviously 
unjust to apply to his music the same standard of 
measurement which we should use with a composer of the 
nineteenth, or even of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. We must remember that Handel and Bach were 
but ten years old when Purcell died, that Haydn was not 
born till thirty-seven, and Mozart till sixty-one years later ; 
and that music as an art was almost in itsinfancy. Hence 
in Purcell we must be prepared to find much that is in the 
spirit of a bygone age, especially as regards old-fashioned 
passages for the voice and primitive treatment of the 
orchestra. But, after making every allowance for these 
points, what a wealth of beauty remains to us; what 
grandeur in the choral writing, what grace and tenderness 
in much of the melody, and, above all, what boldness in 
the harmonic progressions! Purcell’s choruses frequently 
seem like an anticipation of Handel’s; indeed, it is more 
than probable that the composer of the “ Messiah,” who 
was by no means scrupulous in taking other men’s ideas, 
was indebted for more than one “ happy thought” to his 
illustrious predecessor. 

One of the most striking features of the “Te Deum” is 
its conciseness of form. It consists of fourteen short move- 
ments, which together fill only thirty-three octavo pages. 
Nearly every verse of the hymn is treated as a separate 
movement; and the whole work, while unity of spirit is 
maintained throughout, suffers somewhat from want of 
continuity ; as compared with the larger forms to which 
we are accustomed in the present day, the music appears 
fragmentary. This is one of the points on which allowance 
must be made for the period at which the work was com- 
posed. It would take us too far, and would probably not 
be very interesting, to go number by number through the 
entire work ; we shall content ourselves now with touching 
on the more salient points. 

The opening trio and chorus, ‘We praise Thee, O 
God,” arrests the hearer’s attention at once; its breadth 
and massiveness are worthy of Handel. The triple sus- 
pension in the ninth bar of the opening symphony may be 
cited as an instance of the boldness of harmony referred to 
above; while the sustained tonic for six bars on the first 
entry of the voices, both soli and chorus, is another point 
worthy of mention, as also is the finely developed and 
closely written fugato on the words “the Father ever- 
lasting.” In the following movement the interjections 
by the chorus of the word “Holy” in the middle of 
the duet for two trebles, ‘‘ To Thee, cherubin,” remind us 
of Handel’s similar treatment of the passage in his 
** Chandos Te Deum;” while, near the close of the num- 
ber, we meet with a curious piece of word-painting— 








‘“‘ Heaven” being given to the high notes of trebles, altos, 
and tenors, while the next words, “and earth” are sun 
by basses alone, descending from D to the lower A, 
Passing over the three following movements, which are of 
less interest, we come to a very short but excellently 
written double fugue on “ Thou art the King of Glory,” 
which, again, has much affinity with the style of Handel. 
Among other parts of the work which attract notice are 
especially the chorus ‘‘ Day by day,” which certainly fur- 
nished more than one hint to Handel; the expressive 
tenor solo ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” and the final chorus 
‘*O Lord, in Thee have I trusted,” the chief subject of 
which Handel took bodily for the corresponding movement 
of the ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” merely changing it from 
common into triple time. 

The “ Jubilate,” which is in five movements, presents 
the same general features as the ‘‘ Te Deum.” Here, also, 
the choral portions are the most interesting and the most 
important. The opening number is an alto solo andchorus, 
with an effective though old-fashioned trumpet solo, in 
Handel’s manner. The ejaculatory phrases for the chorus, 
interspersed between the passages for the solo voice, are 
very telling. The duet for two tenors which follows, 
“ Be ye sure that the Lord He is God,” consists chiefly of 
passages of imitation for the two voices, and leads to the 
chorus “ O go your way,” a short but beautifully neat canon 
‘‘four in one,” carried on with the utmost strictness, yet 
with the greatest clearness of effect for thirty-two bars, 
This little movement is a model of scientific writing. The 
duet for alto and bass, ‘‘ For the Lord is gracious” is less 
interesting, but the final chorus ‘‘ Glory be to the Father,” 
the longest and most important number of the whole, isa 
worthy crown to agreat work. The closeness and clearness 
of the fugal writing, especially at the ‘* Amen” (pp. 53, 54), 
are truly admirable, and the effect of the whole is one 
which for grandeur may compare with any work in the 
whole range of our English Church music. 

It only remains to add that the present edition has been 
carefully edited and the accompaniment written by Mr. 
George Martin; and that as the work is of only very 
moderate difficulty, it may be warmly recommended to 
the notice of amateur. choral societies. 


Andante and Rondo Brillante in A flat, for Pianoforte 
(with orchestral accompaniments ad libitum). Composed, 
and dedicated to the Philharmonic Society, Liverpool, by 
Sir Julius Benedict. [Goodwin and Tabb. } 

THE first movement of this piece is scarcely sufficiently 
developed to enable it to rank above an appropriate short 
introduction to the Rondo; but it is charmingly written 
for the instrument, and the passages are extremely me- 
lodious and refined. We cannot see, however, why, being 
in A flat minor, it should not have the seven flats required 
for its signature, instead of the four representing the tonic 
major. The subject of the Rondo is animated; and the 
movement, without being unduly difficult, is brilliant and 
effective. It is directed that the small notes should be 
played when the piece is performed without accompani- 
ments; but the orchestra seems to be wanted to realise 
fully the intention of the composer. 


Soirée Musicale (Biblioteca Musicale lirica. 
Vol. 2.) 

La Regata Veneziana. 

Musica di Gioacchino Rossini. 
[Ricordi.] 

THESE beautiful little editions of some of the gems of 
Rossini’s chamber vocal pieces will, we hope, command an 
extensive sale; for, with few exceptions, they are not as 
well known in this country as they ought to be. Out 
of the eight airs in the ‘ Biblioteca Musicale lirica” 
we cannot cite one which is not instinct with the genius 
of the composer. No. 1, “La Promessa,” has a 
charming subject, a peculiar rhythmical effect being gained 
by the occasional movement of three crotchets in six-eight 
time against two triplets in the accompaniment. The Bolero, 
‘“L’Invito,” the Barcarola, ‘La Gita in Gondola,” and 
the Tarantella, ‘‘ La Danza,” are also highly attractive; 
and vocalists should lose no time in making themselves 
acquainted with such veritable treasures, the last-named 
of which is the only one that can really be termed 
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‘‘popular.” The melodious and highly characteristic three 
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Canzonets in the “ Regata Veneziana” will well repay 
the study they demand. They are all published in the 
Venetian dialect, with an Italian interpretation; and if 
sung with the original words, will doubtless prove addi- 
tionally interesting. The illustrated cover of the ‘« Regata 
Veneziana” is exceedingly well executed in colours; and 
the price at which these editions is issued to the public will 
enable the many to avail themselves of this valuable 
artistic offering. 


The Tambourine Player. Song. Words by Dr. Charles 
Mackay. Music by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. 
[Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.] 


Tuls spirited and characteristic setting of Dr. Mackay’s 
words is fully worthy the reputation of a composer who 
has already given us so many sterling vocal pieces. A 
melodious subject, in A minor, appropriately expresses the 
simple poetry to which it is wedded; and amongst other 
notable points, we may mention the use of the minor super- 
tonic of the scale, which is often exceedingly quaint and 
effective. We predict for this song a wide popularity. 


A Broken Toy. Song. Words by W. Clement Southam. 
Music by J. B. Boucher. [Patey and Willis.] 


THERE is much musical feeling in this song, which is 
simple in the extreme, and indeed aims at little more than 
mere recitation. Some of the harmonies, however, require 
tevision. For instance, we should be puzzled to know the 
root of the chord Gf, D, Ef, BD, in the fifth bar of page 2; 
and we cannot wonder that “the summer swallows cry,” 
since the F in the chord which accompanies them resolves 
in perfect fifths with the bass. These defects might be 
easily remedied. 


Manda. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Carli Zoeller. [Neumeyer and Co.] 

Tus Fantasia is exceedingly unpretending in construc- 
tion, but it is evidently the work of a musician, and may 
be confidently recommended to amateurs who are not too 
ambitious. Opening with a placid theme in G minor, 
which is delicately handled, we come to a subject “ pit 
mosso,”” in the relative major, extremely melodious and 
attractive. Some changes of key—as, for instance, one 
into G flat major—give much interest to this movement, 
which is written throughout with an evident earnestness of 

ose, and with no desire to display profundity of learn- 
ing. These qualifications may not be of the very highest 
order; but they are rare in these days of self-assertion, and 
deserve recognition wherever they are met with. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue first performance in Italy of Handel’s Oratorio 
“Israel in Egypt,”’ which took place at Rome on the 3oth 
of May last, is an event of more than ordinary interest in 
the musical world. The Maestro Mustafa, Director of the 
Societa Musicale Romana, to whom the merit belongs of 
having been the first to introduce ‘The Messiah” to 
Italian amateurs, has now rendered a similar service to his 
countrymen with regard to the great choral masterpiece 
just named; and to judge by the comments made on the 
occasion in the. Roman press, there can be:'no doubt 
that he has found an audience fully prepared to appreciate 
the noble music of the great representative of musical 
Protestantism. The work was most carefully rehearsed, 
and its production was looked forward to with the keenest 
interest by the musical public, the performance being 
attended by the élite of the artistic and even the fashion- 
able world. The execution is spoken of as highly finished, 
the well-trained choir consisting of upwards of 100 singers, 
and the orchestra numbering sixty performers; the solo 
Portions of the work were rendered by the following 
artists, viz., Signore Alari and Borghi del Puente (soprano), 
Ricci de Antonis (alto), Signori Cotogni (tenor), Capelloni 
and Calzanera (bass). All the Roman journals refer to the 
€vent at some length, giving sketches of the composer’s 
Career, and expressing the belief that the introduction 
of Handel’s compositions into Italy will mark an epoch 
in the musical history of the country. As regards the 
effect produced upon the audience by the performance, 


one appeared to be listening with profound atten- 
tion and reverent wonder to those gigantic choruses, 
those sweet arias, those imposing fugues with which this 
classical oratorio of the great German master abounds. 
At every pause of the performance the universal admiration 
broke out into long-continued applause, thus doing homage 
to the celebrated master and bestowing also a well-merited 
reward upon the Maestro Mustafa, and all those who 
assisted him in the rendering of the work. Some of the 
most prominent numbers were redemanded and had to be 
repeated.” The Italian version of the English words is 
the joint work of Signori Guido Guidi and Girolamo 
Caldani. There have been several repetitions since the 
above first performance, each time before numerous 
audiences, and the interest taken in the work by the public 
appears as yet unabated. 

M. Vaucorbeil, the new director of the Paris Grand- 
Opéra, has, it is announced, renewed the contracts of 
Mdlle. Krauss and M. Lasalle with the Paris Opéra, 
while M. Lamoureux will, notwithstanding rumours to 
the contrary, retain his post of chef-d’orchestre at that 
institution. The first operatic work to be produced under 
the new régime, says the Revue et Gazette Musicale, will be 
‘“‘Le Tribut de Zamora,” by M. Gounod. Of the two 
female réles existing in the Opera one will be filled by 
Mdlle. Heilbron, and the other by an artist not yet desig- 
nated, but which will doubtless be Mdlle. Krauss. M. 
Maurel will be the baritone. The libretto of the new work 
is from the pen of MM. Dennery and Brésil, and is founded 
upon a chapter in the history of Spain when under the 
Moorish rule. 

M. Pasdeloup’s efforts to remove the prejudice of Parisian 
audiences against the music of Herr Wagner have not as 
yet been crowned with the success which his perseverance 
deserves. We have already alluded in our last number to 
the performance, at the last “Concert Populaire” of the 
season, of the entire first act of ‘“ Lohengrin,” and the 
repetition of the performance at the Cirque d’Hiver shortly 
afterwards. On both occasions the music was on the 
whole very well received. There was, however, a third 
performance on May 22, which happened to be the com- 
poser’s birthday, on which occasion the opponents of his 
music mustered in full force, and it is admitted by the Paris 
journals themselves that a disgraceful scene of tumultuous 
disorder ensued, which made it impossible for the music to 
obtain a hearing. It has been stated in some quarters that 
M. Vaucorbeil has the intention of producing ‘“‘ Lohengrin” 
during the coming season, but in the face of the above fact 
the statement appears highly improbable. 

The Royal Opera of Berlin closed its doors on the 13th 
ult. for the annual vacation, and will not resume its perform- 
ances until the 15th proximo. Most of the other German 
operatic establishments have followed the example. 

Among new works to be performed next season at the 
Berlin Opera are named “ Der Rattenfanger von Hameln,” 
by Herr Nessler; and ‘‘ Die Kénigin von Saba,” by Herr 
Goldmark. The Imperial Vienna Opera, on the other 
hand, promises M. Massé’s “ Paul et Virginie,” Hofmann’s 
“Aennchen von Tharau,” Ignaz Brill’s ‘“ Bianca,” and 
Offenbach’s ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hofmann,” for the coming 
season. 

The annual meeting of the Association of German 
Musicians took place on the 4th ult. at Wiesbaden, 
extending over four days, during which some interesting 
compositions obtained a hearing, an enumeration of which 
will be found among our usual concert programmes. 

A meeting will be held next month at Weimar by the 
delegates of German societies of zither-players. 

Recent numbers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik con- 
tain an interesting and exhaustive analysis of Liszt’s 
‘*Faust Symphony,” from the pen of Herr Heinrich 
Gottwald. 

In commemoration of the recent festivities held in con- 
nection with the Golden Wedding of their Imperial Ma- 
jesties of Germany, a so-called ‘‘ Golden Jubilee Album” 
has been published by Messrs. Schlesinger, of Berlin, con- 
taining a number of musical compositions claiming an 
historical association with the royal house of Prussia, and 
in which the name of the Empress Augusta figures as 
the composer of a March founded upon original Spanish 
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Herr Nachbaur, the Munich tenor, and one of the leading 
interpreters of the véle of the Knight of the Swan, has, it 
is reported, accepted an engagement for several months 
at the Teatro alla Fenice, in Venice, where Wagner’s 
‘*Lohengrin,” is now in course of preparation. 

An Opera by August Reissmann, the well-known com- 
poser and musical savant, will shortly be brought out 
at Leipzig. It is entitled ‘‘ Die Birgermeisterin von 
Schorndorf.” 

The recent performances at Vienna of Herr Wagner’s 
entire Nibelungen- Tetralogy have attracted crowded 
audiences, and are said to have been in every way suc- 
cessful. The performances were under the direction of 
Herr Hans Richter. 

M. Saint-Saéns, the eminent French composer, has, at 
the instigation of the music-publisher Ricordi, of Milan, 
undertaken the composition of an Opera entitled “II 
Macedone,” founded upon an episode in the life of 
Alexander the Great. The same publishing firm has 
likewise requested the Maestro Luigi Mancinelli, of Rome, 
to write the music to an operatic text from the pen of 
Signor Zanardini, entitled ‘ Isora e Rolando.” 

M. Strakosch, the impresario, has, it is stated, engaged 
a select company of artists for the coming operatic season 
in America. Among the vocalists who will form part of the 
troupe may be mentioned Malle. Singer, M. Petrovich (a 
tenor of great power, who was recently very successful in 
M. Massenet’s Opera, ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore,” at Bologna and 
Genoa), Signor Sorti, the gifted baritone, and M. Castelmary. 
M. Strakosch will commence his campaign at New York 
in October next, and will terminate it at San Francisco in 
the following May. 

A theatre is being constructed at Sofia, the capital of 
the newly created principality of Bulgaria and the future 
residence of Prince Battenberg. 

An Opera by the young Maestro Luigi Ricci, entitled 
‘* Rienzi,” will shortly be brought out at the Teatro alla 
Fenice at Venice. At Turin a new operatic work by Signor 
Ferrua, ‘‘ Un Matrimonio Impossibile,” has obtained but 
little success. 

An Opera composed by M. Weckerlin to a libretto written 
in the Alsatian dialect, and entitled ‘‘ D’r verhaxt’ Herbst,” 
has recently been performed with great success at Colmar. 
The author of the text-book is a sugar-baker of that town. 

Herr W. Tappert, for some years the very able editor of 
the Berlin Allgemeine Deutsche Musik Zeitung, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire from that post. 

At Vienna died E. von Schon, much esteemed in Austria 
as a composer of vocal quartetts. He wrote under the 
nom de plume of Engelsberg. , 

Friedrich Haubold, for many years one of the most 
valued members of the orchestra of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus, where he was the leader of the second violins, died 
on the 12th ult. 

Henri Cellot, a pianist and composer of merit, died at 
Paris at the age of fifty-two. 

We have also to announce the death of Friedrich August 
Kummer, an eminent virtuoso of the violoncello, and able 
teacher of that instrument. He died at Dresden at the age 
of eighty-two. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of Concerts re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Charity Concert at the Opéra, in aid of the 
inhabitants of Szegedin (June 7): Marche Hongroise 
(Berlioz) ; Carnaval (Guiraud); Réverie Orientale and 
Valse from ‘Etienne Marcel” (Saint-Saéns); Marche 
Héroique from ‘‘ Szabady” (Massenet) ; Overture, ‘‘ Sigurd”’ 
(Reyer); Valse from ‘‘ Sylvia” and Cszardas from ‘‘ Cop- 
pélia” (Leo Delibes); Marche Funébre d’une Marionnette 
(Gounod) ; Invitation 4 la Valse (Weber-Berlioz); vocal 
soli. 

Leipzig.—Concert at St. Thomas’s Church (May 24): 
Andante for Organ (W. Stade); Magnificat (P. Martini) ; 
Canon, “‘ Christus der uns selig macht” (S. Bach); Two 
Choral Hymns (Richter). Concert at the Stadt Theater 
(June 14): Hymn for male voices and Cantata ‘ Das 
Waldfraulein ” (Sucher); Ninth Symphony (Beethoven). 

Wiesbaden.—Performances during the Congress of the 
Association of German Musicians (June 5-8): ‘‘ Spring 
Fantasia,” for orchestra (Bronsart); Pianoforte Con- 
certo (P. Tschaikowsky); Funerale, Battle-Music, and 








Triumphal March from “ Julius Cesar” (Bilow); Five 
Concert-Etudes and ‘‘ Faust Symphony” (Liszt); Piano. 
forte Quintett (Gernsheim); String Quartett in A minor 
(Brahms); Organ Sonata (Chr. Fink); ‘‘Ave Maria, 
stella,” for alto and organ (Liszt); Violin Solo 
(Rubinstein); Organ Sonata (Reubke); 137th Psalm 
(Liszt); Prelude and Fugue in E flat for Organ 
(S. Bach); String Quartett (Grieg); Violoncello Sonata 
(Huber): First Movement from a Symphony, “ Jeanne 
d’Arc” (Moszkowsky); Violin Concerto (R. Becker); 
Children’s Requiem (Ehlert); Orchestral Ballad, “ Die 
Nixe” (Mihalowich) ; Andante and Scherzo from Fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto (Litolff); Overture to ‘ Kénig 
Wittichis”” (Kniese); Variations for Violoncello, with 
orchestra (Tschaikowsky) ; ‘‘ Kaiser Marsch,” with Chorus 
(R. Wagner). 

Baltimore.—Eleventh Annual Exhibition Concerts of 
the Peabody Institute (May 27, 28, and 29): Pianoforte 
Trio, C Major, No. 3, and Violin Sonata, C Major, No. 6, 
(Haydn); Violin Romance, G Minor, Op. 7 (H. Vieux- 
temps) ; Three Pianoforte Trios ( Beethoven) ; Pianoforte 
Quartett, E flat major, Op. 16, and Fifteen Variations and 
Fugue for Pianoforte (Beethoven); Pianoforte Scherzo 
(Satter) ; vocal soli, &c. 

Auburn (New York).—Organ Recitals of J. V. Flagler 
(May 19 and 26, and June 2): Prelude and Fugue, B minor, 
and Toccata in-F (Bach); Andante from C minor Sym. 
phony (Beethoven) ; “‘ Bunte Blatter,’ No. 11 (Schumann); 
Hungarian Fantaisie (Molique) ; Overture to ‘‘ Rosamunde,” 
arrangement for Organ (Schubert); Processional March 
(Flagler), &c. F 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNPREPARED FOURTH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

S1r,—In Mr. Parr’s interesting article on ‘ Collections 
of Chants,” he says, ‘this chant has a Fourth to the bass, 
of which neither of those authors (Drs. Turner and Aldrich) 
was ever guilty.” 

The word ‘ guilty”? implies the commission of a fault; 
and I should be glad to learn why it is a fault to writea 
Fourth to the bass. True, the old masters frequently 
omitted it; but no one will be bold enough to charge 
Handel with a fault for having written the 6-4-2 in the last 
bar but four of the ‘“‘Amen” Chorus. Surely we are not 
forbidden to use the second inversion of the common 
chord: fancy Pelham Humphreys’s Chant without it! 

We are taught in all works on harmony that it is 
lawful to use the second and third inversions of the Domi- 
nant Seventh; and Albrechtsberger allows the Fourth 
(Quarta fundata) in free counterpoint. 

But some people will have it that if the Fourth be used 
it must be ‘‘ prepared”: where is this laid down as a hard 
and fast rule? I have seen tunes, accepted by editors of 
tune-books, sent back to the composers in order that this 
naughty progression might be smoothed down; but if I 
turn to the ‘“‘Hymnary” I find very numerous examples 
of the Fourth unprepared, and some of them approached 
and some quitted “by skip.” It is needless to say that 
these tunes were written by the greatest church composers 
of this century; and the question naturally arises, did 
these distinguished writers wilfully infringe some rule 
which, however, would appear to be somewhat mysteri- 
ously occult ? 

One naturally reads the articles and critiques in THE 
MusicaL TIMES as coming ex cathedra, and I, for one, 
would be very glad of a little enlightenment on the subject 
of the Unprepared Fourth. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

June 10, 1879. CEE 





ORGAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
S1r,—In answer to Mr. Michell’s letter, I may say that 
I am perfectly well aware of the expense of organ-building. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Michell’s opinion as to the cost, I 
still believe the works necessary to the suggested improve- 
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ment would be well worth the money. Mr. Michell seeks 
to obtain the effect desired by the very means my sug- 
gestion avoids, i.c., independent pipes to each row of keys, 
and duplication of 8-feet stops. He suggests four 8-feet 
stops to one 4-feet. Reducing the size of the organ, how 
would Mr. Michell divide an organ of four stops into two 
manuals, so as to make each manual complete in itself and 
the full organ well balanced? 

By my suggestion an organ of four stops would be equal 
in point of effect to one of eight stops, each stop, as I said 
before, being available independently on both manuals. 
Of course the power of the organ would not be increased, 
but the variety, which is what is wanted: no coupler to the 
keyboard would be necessary, and only one to the pedal. 

Yours, &c., 


Sudbury, May 26, 1879. Tuomas ELLISTON. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—Most people are aware that the organ has now 
almost arrived at a state of perfection—that is, with regard 
to the mechanism of it. But there is one fault which I 
think organ-builders and those who have to do with the 
instrument would do well to try to obviate: it is the 
rattling of pedals, which is sometimes so very prominent. 
This is observed more when the organ is on a rood-screen, 
and especially if there is a soft movement for the hands 
with a quick one for the feet, without the pedals being 
coupled, or when there is an uncoupled pedal passage 
leading into something. 

The noise appears to come not actually from the pedals 
themselves, since they work between two pieces of buff or 
flannel, but from the combined shakings of the loosely 
made rods and joints. 

I do not know how tolerably thick galvanised wire with 
neatly made joints would work in place of wood; but I 
think that by using it there would be little or no ciphering, 
and the difference of expense not very great. 

Of course it would be necessary to have the wire-rods to 
equal as nearly as possible the weight of wooden ones on 
account of the pressure. i 
Yours faithfully, 


Edgbaston, June 20, 1879. A. J. Burr. 





GAS-ENGINES FOR ORGANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“* THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


Sir,—I see in your issue of June 1 a letter entitled 
“Gas-Engines for Organs,” and as I take a great interest 
in such matters I should like to add to the information 
contained in your correspondent’s letter that the new large 
organ in Salisbury Cathedral is blown by a gas-engine of 
Otto’s. But for an organ capable of being blown by an 
engine of one-horse power or less, I should like to recom- 
mend another form of engine, which I have most success- 
fully adopted, namely, the ‘‘ Ryder’s Hot-Air Engine.” I 
have a small one of one-third-horse-power in my house for 
an eight-stop organ, and it answers most admirably. The 
makers were good enough at my suggestion to adapt a gas- 
burner, instead of using coke; and all I have to do is to 
light it twenty minutes before I require it, and then, without 
the least trouble, it starts work and continues two or three 
hours without any attention, when it may be necessary to 
oil the moving parts. Another great advantage consists 
in the fact that it makes no more noise than a sewing 
machine. I should add that I burn twenty-five feet of gas 
per hour, which, at the high price of gas in this town 
(58. per 1,000), amounts to just 13d. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
C. H. Fynes-Ciinton. 

Blandford Rectory, Dorset, 

June 18, 1879. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—In your last number Mr. Barber, whose interest in 
organ matters is well known, gives some information on 
the above subject which will be welcome to many of your 
Teaders. The engines however he refers to, though suitable 
for large instruments, are not readily adaptable for small 


Living in a neighbourhood where water-power is not 
available, I have for some years been desirous of meeting 
with a gas-engine small enough to supply the wind to an 
organ of seven or eight sounding stops, and this I am happy 
to say I have now accomplished, and, during the present 
month, my arrangements have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. The engine was shown at the late Paris Exhibition, 
is now manufactured in England, and is capable of doing a 
great deal more work than I require of it. 

I shall be happy to give details to any inquirer forwarding 
me a directed and stamped envelope for reply. 

J. W. BILLincHurRsT. 

St. Mildred’s, New Barnet. 





THE OBOE D’AMORE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


S1r,—You were kind enough to notice my attempt at 
the restoration of the Pastoral Symphony of Bach to its 
original balance of tone and qualitative effect by the 
revival of the now disused oboe di caccia. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that it is 
now possible still more accurately to reproduce the com- 
bination of ‘clang tints” as they were originally planned 
by the great cantor, by the reintroduction of the oboe 

amore. 

It is well known that this instrument differed from the 
ordinary oboe, just as the clarionet in A does from that in C 
by standing a minor third lower in pitch. This gives its 
tone a somewhat more melancholy and pathetic force, ap- 
proximating to the cor anglais, which is in the F below. 
An oboe of this kind has recently been constructed by 
Mons. C. Mahillon, of Brussels, at the suggestion of 
Mons. Gevaert, the learned Director of the Conservatoire 
in that town. I hope shortly to have one of these in my 
possession, which I shall be happy to show to any person 
interested in the subject.— Yours, 

WILLIAM H. STONE. 
14, Dean’s Yard, June 22, 1879. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 

occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 

must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 

date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 

as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 

occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 

accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 

therefore, will do well to retain copies, 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 

hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 

not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 

obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 

stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 

printed to supply the current sale. 

Henry F. Dix.—It would be impossible to acknowledge the receipt of 

every communication forwarded to us. 

Joun Avcock.—We cannot insert communications from persons whose 

works are reviewed in THE MusIcaL TIMEs unless it can be shown 

that we have unintentionally mis-stated a fact. We presume that 

the object of soliciting a notice is to elicit an opinion ; and although 

this opinion may occasionally disagree with that of the author, tt 

can scarcely be termed, on that account, “ unfair.” 

J. F. Frost.—Certainly no such degree has ever been granted. 

N.—The Royal Society of Musicians, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, is 

the only Institution of the kind with which we are acquainted: 

but it is necessary, in order to obtain relief, that the applicant 

should be a member. 

CHARLES PooLe.—Our correspondent ought to know that the notice 

upon a concert which took place on the 15th of April should have 

been forwarded in time for the May number. 

Mr. F. J. Jacxson’s letter is under consideration. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


ABERDEEN.—The Choral Union gave a concert in the Music Hall on 
the 18th ult., under the conductorship of Mr. Kirby. The singing of the 
Union in Stevens’s “ Cloud-capt towers” and Pinsuti’s “In this hour 
of softened splendour ” was excellent, and was much appreciated by 
the audience. A small string band, led by Herr Ritter, played a Quar- 
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Schumann. Herr Ritter played a Romanza by Beethoven (Op. 50), 
which called forth, as did his own composition, much applause. One 
or two songs completed the programme. 


Barzapos.—Mr. J. S. Bowen, Organist of St. Ambrose, gave a 
Concert on Tuesday, May 6, for the benefit of ‘The Ladies’ Kindly 
Poor Relief Association.” The hall was well filled, and the proceeds 
amounted to nearly fifty pounds. The Concert was opened with a 

ianoforte duet in which Mr. Gubb, the Organist of the Cathedral, and 

r. Bowen won golden opinions. The vocalist was Miss Skute, whose 
singing of ‘ Dove sono” was much admired. Miss Philipps gave an 
artistic rendering of Beethoven’s Andante in F, and Mrs. Trowbridge, 
in Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, met with brilliant success, Hum- 
mel’s Trio in E flat, for piano and strings, was successfully played by 
Mrs. Trowbridge (piano), Mr. Clerk (violoncello), and Mr. Doorly, the 
Organist of St. Leonard’s (clarionet substituted for violin). 


BrrMINGHAM.—On Tuesday erating, May 27, the members of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Choral Union performed Handel’s Oratorio Semele in the 
Park Road Chapel, Astor, very successfully. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Bellamy, Miss Pinder, Miss Baily, and Mrs. Payton; Mr. Bates and 
Mr. Harrison (from Lichfield Cathedral), Mr. Young and Mr. Fairley. 
The choruses were specially good, and reflected great credit on 
Mr. A. Nicholas, the Conductor. Mr. C. W. Perkins presided at the 
organ, and Mr. A. H. Ridgway at the pianoforte—The last Concert 
of Mr. ro Sutton’s Choir took place in the Masonic Hall on Wed- 
nesday, May 28. The programme comprised Weber’s Mass in G,a 
selection from Macfarren’s Joseph, Mr. Sutton’s Cantata Sage Advice, 
and a miscellaneous selection of part-songs, solos, and pieces for piano- 
forte and violin. The vocalists were Mrs. A. J. Sutton, Miss Howle, 
Miss L. Jeffcoat, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Myers, and Mr. F. H. Smith; Miss 
Florence Donaldson was the solo violinist. Several lady amateurs 
took prominent part in the concert, which was most successful, the 
selection from Foseph being highly appreciated. Mr. Sutton conducted. 
D. F. Davis’s Annual Harp Concert was given in the Town 
Hall, on Thursday, May 29, the chief attraction being the band of 
thirty harps. The vocalists were Miss Emma Beasley, Madame 
Poole, and Mr. Sims Reeves; Mr. Ward played the violin in Gounod’s 
Ave Maria; and Mr. J. Thomas with the concert-giver performed 
harp solos and a duet. There was an enormous attendance, and the 
concert was highly successful.——A performance of Handel’s Messiah 
was given in St. Andrew’s Church on Thursday, the 5th ult. The 

rincipals were Mrs. Bellamy, Miss Bailey, Mr. H. Whiston, and Mr. 
Tooter: the, chorus was augmented by some 100 members of the 
Philharmonic Union; Mr. Burton accompanied on the organ, and the 
whole was under the guidance of Dr. Swinnerton Heap. 


— Mr. 


BreENtTwoop.—On Wednesday afternoon, the 4th ult., a Concert 
took place in the Town Hall, under the direction of Mr. J. W. Case, 
which was in every way successful. The artists were Miss José 
Sherrington, Miss Giulia Welmi, Miss Ellen Marchant, Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. L. Hodges, Mr. Gilbey, Mr. Egbert Roberts, and the Rev. C. 
Hylton Stewart (vocalists); and Mr. Richard Blagrove (concertina). 
Among the most noticeable performances were those of Miss Welmi, 
who has just returned from Italy, and is likely to take a prominent 
place as a vocalist. Mr. J. W. Case accompanied with taste. 


Bristot.—The excellent series of Monday Popular Concerts, which 
have for two seasons been given in the Colston Hall under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Riseley, closed most fittingly on May 26 with a 
benefit concert to the Conductor. At this concert, the choir which 
Mr. Riseley has formed in connection with his orchestra was heard 
for the second time in public, when a very satisfactory rendering of 
Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen was given. The principal parts were 
sustained by Miss Agnese Thorndike, Miss Bailey, Mr. E. T. Morgan, 
and Mr. Lawford Huxtable. In addition to this the band performed 
Mendelssohn’s Overture, Ruy Blas, and Nicolai’s Merry Wives. of 
Windsor; Mr. W. L. Barrett played Glinka’s piccolo solo, ‘‘ Pas des 
Patineurs;” Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel played a duet for two pianos, 
** Variations on the March from Weber's Preciosa ;” and Mr. John 
Child sang two songs. Too much praise cannot be given to the able 
Conductor of these concerts for the manner in which he has carried 
out the whole of the arrangements for the series. 


Coventry.—On the 6th ult. the Choir of St. John Baptist Church 
presented their Organist and Choirmaster, Mr. J. Finch Thorne, with 
an address, begging his acceptance of a handsome chronometer watch, 
“‘as a mark of hearty sympathy with him in the heavy affliction (entire 
loss of hearing) which has fallen upon him, and as a small memento of 
the Ma pleasant connection which has for more than two years 
existed between their beloved organist and themselves.” Previous to 
Mr. Thorne’s be gota from Coventry for Tasmania, the Rector of 
the above-named church, on behalf of himself and some members of 
the congregation, presented him with a purse of fifty sovereigns “in 
recognition of his faithful labours as Organist of St. John’s, and asa token 
of any ies’ with him in the very severe affliction which has be- 
fallen him.”——The Annual Meeting of the Coventry Musical Society 
took place on the 11th ult. The report showed that although three 
excellent concerts had been given during the past season, the attend- 
ances had been scarcely satisfactory; a performance of The Messiah 
(for which the use of St. Michael’s Church had been generously 

nted by the President), however, having been extremely successful. 
endelssohn’s Elijah will probably be included in the programme of 
next season; and it is hoped that the attraction of this work will 
materially benefit the funds. After cordial votes of thanks to the 
honorary officers, and all who had aided the cause of the Society, the 
meeting separated. 


Crayrorp.—On Thursday, the 19th ult., Miss Louie Nova, R.A.M., 

we her second Evening Concert. The vocalists were Miss Louie 

ova, Miss Florence Wydford, Mr. H. Gordon, Mr. C. Linda, and 
Mr. P. Hannant, all of whom were very successful, Miss Nova and 
Miss Wydford receiving several enthusiastic encores. Mr. Chas. Jury 
presided at the pianoforte with his usual ability. 


Har.LInGcTon.—The new organ in the church of St. Mary the Virgin 
was opened on Wednesday afternoon, the rth ult., when a special 
service was held. The Vicar, the Rev. G. Johnston, read the prayers, 
assisted by the Rev. C. E. Haslam. The sermon was preached by 








the Rev. A. Clarke. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sun; 
to chants by Dr. E. G. Monk and Purcell; and Psalms 96, 98, an 
148 to Beethoven, Elvey, and Battishill. Suitable hymns were 
selected, and were well sung by the choir, which was augmented 
friends from various parts. Mr. Churchill Sibley (Organist of Ampthit 
Parish Church) presided at the organ, and at the close of the service 
gave a recital of organ music which was much appreciated by the 
large congregation. The new instrument, built by Messrs. Trustam, 


of Bedford, does them great credit; the tone is excellent and the . 


workmanship deserves much praise. 


Hope, MANCHESTER.—The congregation of St. James’s recently 
presented Mr. Lowe with a tea and coffee service, to commemorate 
the completion of his tenth year as Organist of the church. The 
various articles are of solid silver of severe pattern, and richly chased, 
and the teapot bears the following inscripton: ‘ This service is pre- 
sented to es Settee Lowe on the completion of ten years’ valuable 
services as Organist of St. James’s, Hope, Manchester, as a testimonial 
of the ability and conscientious care he has bestowed on the church 
music, and the kindness which has won the regard of his many friends 
in the congregation. Signed, on behalf of the subscribers, Henry 
Sayers, M.A., Incumbent of Hope. May, 1879.” The adult members 
of the choir and a few friends were invited to the Parsonage to 
witness the presentation. About thirty sat down to supper, after 
which the Rev. H. Sayers, in a complimentary speech, presented the 
testimonial, and Mr. Lowe having in a few appropriate words returned 
thanks for the present, the evening was terminated with a selection of 
vocal music. 


Hontey.—The Annual Festival in connection with St. Mary’s Church 
took place on Whit Sunday, the services throughout being in every 
way appropriate to the occasion. The sermon in the morning was 
preached by the Rev. J. Jones, Vicar, that in the afternoon by the Rev. 
D. Harrison, and that in the evening by the Rev. B. J. Holmes, M.A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, New Mill. Over 100 of the scholars were 
trained to assist the choir, and the excellent manner in which every- 
thing was rendered was very creditable to those who have laboured so 
earnestly to make the festival a success. The Proper Psalms were 
sung to two Anglican single chants, the Magnificat was set to an 
ancient form of the fifth tone, and the Anthem was “ Leave us not, 
neither forsake us” (Dr. Stainer). Mr. J.C. Beaumont presided at 
the organ. 


InvERNESS.—The Philharmonic Society, which was formed in the 
early part of this year, gave its first Concert on Friday, 13th ult. 
Orchestral music is altogether new in this part of Great Britain, and 
the small band of about twenty performers has been brought, in this 
short time, to a very creditable degree of efficiency. The chorus num- 
bers about a hundred voices, and the entire force is under the control 
of Mr. G. H. G. Money, the Organist of the Cathedral. The programme 
was short, and comprised sacred music only. Among the pieces were 
Mendelssohn’s Hear my Prayer, and selections from Mozart's “ Mass 
No. 1,” the latter with orchestral accompaniment. The instrumental 
pieces were the overture to the Occasional Oratorio and the “ March 
of Priests’ from Mendelssohn’s Athalie. 


Kine WitiiAm’s Town, SoutH Arrica.—At a complimentary 
Concert given to Mr. James Hyde, a selection from Haydn’s Creation 
was exceedingly well rendered. The solos were sung by Miss 
Bainbridge, Mrs. Hampson, the Rev. Page Wood, Mr. Hampson, and 
Mr. W. R. Ellis. The second part of the programme was miscel- 
laneous. Mr. G. Whittaker accompanied, and Mr. J. Hyde conducted. 


Launceston.—A large gathering of church choirs (the Launceston 
District Association), took place in the fine old Parish Church of 
Launceston on Thursday, the 12th ult., when full choral service was 
rendered by the united choirs. The service consisted of Pr ional 
Hymn, Tallis’s Responses for Festal Use, Special Psalms to single 
Anglican chants by Longhurst, Frost, Armes, and Bradley; Magnificat 
and Nunc dimittis by Hopkins, in F; Anthem, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
Handel. The music was admirably performed, reflecting the greatest 
credit on all concerned. Mr. Dalby, the” Choirmaster, presided at 
the organ. The Rev. G. Curry intoned the service, and the Rev. J. B. 
Trentham conducted. 


LrewisHAM.—On Monday evening, the oth ult., a special Musical 
Service was given at St. Stephen’s by a choir of between eighty and 
ninety voices, composed of members of St. Stephen’s and St. Mark's, 
Lewisham; Christ Church, Lee; St. Paul’s, Beckenham ; St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, andothers. A capital orchestra of thirty-eight instrumental- 
ists, chiefly members of the Lewisham Orchestral Society, played an 
overture of Sterndale Bennett’s at the commencement of the service, 
and, as a Prelude, Gounod’s “ Meditation on Bach’s rst Prelude.” 
In this a pianoforte was used at which Mr. G. E. Blunden presided. 
Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion was the anthem, and was well rendered by 
choir and orchestra. Mr. George C. Martin, the sub-organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, presided at the organ, and his accompaniments were 
most judicious. The service concluded with a fine rendering of @ 
hymn to Haydn’s tune “ Austria,” sung by the whole choir and con- 
gregation in unison, with special accompaniments for full orchestra 
scored by the Conductor, Mr. Warwick Jordan, who had every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of a service which had undoubtedly 
entailed upon him in its preparation a heavy amount of labour. 


NEWwCASTLE.—Mr. Rea’s last Concert of the season was given in the 
Town Hall, on the gth ult., with great success. There was a large 
attendance, and the excellently varied character of the programme 
afforded the liveliest satisfaction. Mr. Rea performed several organ 
solos, which were enthusiastically received. The choir sang four 
numbers from Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake, including the coronach, 
“He is gone,” which was redemanded and repeated; two unaccom- 
panied part-songs by Mendelssohn and four of the principal choruses, 
and the duet (arranged for men’s voices), “ The Lord is a man of war,” 
from Israel in Egypt. The solo vocalists were Mrs. Vinycombe 
and Mr. Mace. Dr. Armes conducted. 


NorwicH.—The sixteenth Concert of the Norfolk and Norwich 
‘Musical Union took place in St. Andrew’s Hall, on Thursday evening, 
May 29. The first part of the concert comprised Mr. John Francis 
Barnett’s Cantata Paradise and the Peri, which was very creditably 
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given. Mr. Walter Lain rendered valuable assistance at the organ, 
and Dr. Bunnett conducted. The principal vocalists were Miss Maude 
Cornish, Miss Allitsen, Mr. Henry J. Minns, and Mr. J. H. Brockbank. 
The second part was miscellaneous. Miss F. M. Morse played the 
Adagio and Presto Scherzando from Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in D minor, and Mr. Francis Bell contributed a solo on the 


clarionet. 


PorTOBELLO.—On Tuesday, the 3rd ult., the members of Mr. 
Waddel’s Choir gave their second Concert for the season in the Free- 
masons’ Hall. The first part of the programme consisted of Brahms’s 
Song of Destiny, scenes from Tannhduser, and Schumann’s Mignon- 
Requiem ; and Handel’s Acis and Galatea formed the second part. The 
choir numbered about sixty voices, the parts were well balanced, and 
the choruses were rendered in a manner reflecting the highest credit 
onall concerned. In the scenes from Tannhduser the parts of Eliza- 
beth and Wolfram were taken by Miss Noble and Mr. Millar Craig 
with taste and dramatic expression. In Acis and Galatea the solos 
were well sung by Miss McNeill, and Messrs. Kirkhope and Millar 
Craig. An effective accompaniment was supplied by Mr. Tom Craig 
on the piano, Mr. Lingard on the harmonium, and a quintett of string 
instruments, the performers including Messrs. Daly and Carl D. 
Hamilton. Mr. Waddel conducted. 


Rock Ferry, BirKENHEAD.—The new Lecture-hall and Schools 
attached to the Congregational Church, Rock Ferry, were opened on 
the gth ult. with a concert given by the Highfield Choral Society, 
which, we believe, made its first public appearance on this occasion. 
The first part consisted of Cowen’s Cantata The Rose Maiden, the 
solos being taken by members of the Society, who acquitted themselves 
creditably and in some instances very effectively. The choruses were 
remarkably well sung throughout. The second part comprised part- 
songs by Pinsuti, Mendelssohn, Macfarren, and Bishop (in which the 
choir again distinguished itself), andsongs by Miss Dulin, Mrs. Leach, 
Messrs. Batty, Galt, and Stewart. Mr. James Hodgson accompanied 
on the pianoforte, and the Conductor was Mr. Franklin Haworth, 
F.C.O. The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


Rucsy.—The third Concert of the Ladies’ Amateur Choral Society 
was given in the Assembly Room, Town Hall, on the roth ult., when 
the programme included Macfarren’s Songs in a Cornfield (solos by 
the Misses Molesworth, Miss Callander, the Misses Thornhill, Miss 
Sadd, and the Misses Buchanan) and Franz Abt’s Water Fairies. 
Miss Jessie Percivall was encored in ‘‘ Singing in the rain” (E. M. 
Lawrence), and Messrs. S. H. Beckley and G. R. Vicars were well 
received in their songs. Miss Emily Lawrence played Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat and accompanied all the choral music. 


TETTENHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON.—Two very successful Concerts 
were given on May 29 and 30, by the Tettenhall Glee Society. The 
programme consisted of Cowen’s Cantata The Rose Maiden and a 
miscellaneous selection. The soloists were Mrs. A. Van Straubenzee, 
Mrs. Blunt, Mr. S. Ford, and Mr. Lawrence. The choir numbered 
about forty voices. The solos were well rendered throughout; 
Mrs. Van Straubenzee and Mr. Ford gave great satisfaction in the duet 
for soprano and tenor, which was redemanded; and the choruses were 
‘ee me. Mr. G. H. Cox, Organist of the Parish Church, con- 
lucted. 


Warwick.—The members of the Warwick Amateur Musical Society 
fre a successful Concert on Thursday, May 29, at the County Hall. 
programme, which consisted of selections from St. Paul, with 
orchestral accompaniment, was well rendered. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Rachel Gray, Mr. Faulkner Leigh, and Mr. H. Piercy 
Mr. Frank Spinney conducted. 


Watrorp.—On the 11th ult. selections fromm Rossini’s Opera J/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia in Italian and in costume, with some excellent 
Scenery, were given in the Corn Exchange, which was crowded to 
overflowing. Mr. Faulkner Leigh sustained the part of the Count 
Almaviva; Mr. Walter Bolton was Figaro, and the part of Rosina 
was taken by a local amateur. 


WeLLs.—An open meetiffg in connection with the Musical Society 
was held at the Town Hall on Tuesday evening, May 27. The first 
of the programme consisted of selections from Schumann’s 
iigrimage of the Rose, and the second part was miscellaneous. 
The vocalists were Miss Salmon, Miss Freeman, and Mr. Mills. Mr. 
Lavington conducted. 


Witnam.—A Concert was given on May 27, in aid of a local insti- 
tution, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry Bowles, Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Witham churches. Romberg’s Lay of the Bell 
formed the first part, the solos being sustained by Miss Maud Long- 
hurst, a yer promtining pupil of Mr. Frederick Walker, at the Royal 
Academy of Music, Mr. Thornton, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Rev. H. 
Moseley, of Chelmsford, and the Rev. J. W. B. Laurie, of Witham. 

¢ chorus was composed of ladies and gentlemen residing in Witham 
or the neighbourhood, the greater number of the gentlemen being 
members of the church choirs. The second part opened with the 
Andante and Presto movements from Hummel’s Trio in E flat (Op. 12), 
well played by Miss E. J. Hawkins (piano), Mr. Pratt, of Ipswich 
(violin), and his son, aged fourteen (violoncello). Mr. Pratt also played 
a Mazurka of Sainton’s on the violin. The part-songs given were 
“ Allan-a-Dale” and “Humpty Dumpty” (Caldicott), and songs by 
Miss Longhurst and Mr. Thornton fully merited the encores on which 


Wootwicu.—A most successful Concert was given on Saturday, 
May 31, by Mrs. Lacey, in aid of the Wellington Soldiers’ Institute. 
the principal vocalists were Miss Jessie Royd, Mr. C. Buckland, and 
Mr. Henry Horscroft, all of whom were highly successful. A feature of 
the concert was the excellent pianoforte-playing of Mr.S. Horton. The 
Royal Artillery band, augmented by two local volunteer bands, performed 
Several overtures and pieces with care and precision. An excellent 
choir of fifty voices sang some of the best old English glees, the solos 


and Mr. aA f Edmonds, The concert was under the direction of Mr. 
C. Buckland, 


OrGAN AppoiINTMENTS.—Mr. Thomas Mountain, Organist and 
Director of the Choir to St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, W.—Mr. 
Horace Buttery to St. Paul’s, Lorrimore Square, Walworth.— Mr. 
George John Over to the Congregational Church, New Barnet.—Mr. 

. Felix Presuail to Britannia Row Congregational Church, lslington, 

-—Mr. R. M. Rogers, Organist and Choirmaster to the Parish 
Church, Doncaster.—Mr. Arthur Sharpe, Organist and Choirmaster to 
St. Mary’s Church, Kilburn, N.W.—Mr. R. S. Fisher to St. Andrew’s, 
Cardiff—Mr. M. D. A. Gee to St. Mary’s, Cardiff.—Mr. F. J. March- 
ment to St. Andrew’s, Islington.—Mr. ey oe D. Wheeler, Organist 
= Choirmaster to the Church of Holy Trinity, Lyonsdown, New 

arnet. 

Cuorr APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Charles E, Tinney, Choirmaster to All 
Saints’, Blackheath.—Mr. John A. Murray (Alto) to St. Luke’s Red- 
cliffe Square. 








OBITUARY. 


On the 3rd ult., at Caswell Bay, Swansea, after a short and severe 
illness, FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, aged 42. 

On the 6th ult., at 17, The Avenue, Bedford Park, Turnham Green, 
ISABELLE, wife of HowarD Paut, Esgq., aged 46. 

On the r4th ult., at 33, St. George’s Square, Liverpool, in her 88th 
year, Mrs. PRIsciLLa Hime, widow of EDwarD HIME. 

On the 18th ult., W. Pinney, Sen., of Exeter. 


THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES 
POINTED AND SET TO ACCOMPANYING 
CHANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the Rev. SIR H. W. BAKER, Bart., and 


WILLIAM HENRY MONK, 
Professor of Vocal Music.in King’s College, London. 








The Cheap Edition, with Vocal Score (Gregorians in unison), is now 
ready ; size, double post 16mo. 
Limp cloth, cut flush, and lettered we eco = eee, Bs OG 
Cloth boards, turned in, and lettered... hd «oe 98. 6d. 
Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, red edges es. 38. Od. 
A large Imperial 8vo Edition, with acconipanying harmonies for 
the Gregorian Tones, is in the Press. 
The distinctive object aimed at is to unite under the same pointing 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to introduce 
a new form of Chant, which is commended with confidence for the 
use of Parish Choirs. 
The work includes about 50 varieties of the Gregorian Chants, some 
from sources not easily accessible; and about 390 chants of the 
Anglican form, of which rooare more or less well known, the remainder 
having been composed expressly for this work by musicians of distinc- 
tion, including most of our Cathedral Organists. 
Canticles only, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 
Tonic Sol-fa and Plain Song Editions will be published as soon as 
possible. 
London: W. CLowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ACANCIES fora few good VOICES in ahigh-class 
voluntary West-end choir (cassocked and surpliced). Full choral 
services, anthems. Address, P. T., 3, Wimpole Street, W. 


ENOR WANTED, who would be competent to 


assist in the training of the boys. Salary, £20. S.E. district. 
X. Z., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


IANO, SINGING, and HARMONY.—Elemen- 
tary and Finishing Lessons given. For terms apply to F. Sewell 
Southgate, R.A.M., 14, George Street, Manchester Square, W. 











O MUSICAL COMPOSERS.—The Council of 

the London Sunday School Choir offer TWO PRIZES of 
Five Guineas each for an Anthem and a Part-Song, suitable for their 
Crystal Palace and Albert Hall Concerts. Particulars will be for- 
warded on application (by post) to W. G. Horncastle, The Acacias, 
Upper Clapton, London, E 


ANTED, an_ experienced PIANOFORTE, 

ORGAN, and HARMONIUM TUNER. State experience, 
age, references, and salary required. Address, Lincoln, Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


RGANS.—MORTEN and TAYLOR are con- 


structing, besides other work, fine Organs for St. George’s, 
Catford, Margate, and Kidderminster. Inspection invited. Albany 
Factory, Redhill Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


RGAN PEDALS, for Pianos with organ action ; 
complete, £4. F. Haywood, 179, Drummond Street, N.W. 


Pererpery: ORGAN. 4stops; pedals, 1} octaves; 


hand and foot blower. Beautiful mahogany case; front gilt 
pipes. Inspection at 14, Elderfield Road, Clapton. 


RGAN for SALE. 6 stops; German pedals; 
Gothic case, in good condition; suitable for church or chapel. 
M. A. C., 56, Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, S.E. 





























Gree (Parts of). Two-manual instrument ; 





14 octaves of bourdon pipes; together or separate. To be seen 
at 161, Loughborough Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
OETZ, HERMANN. — “By the Waters of 


Babylon” (Psalm cxxxvii.), for Soprano Solo, Chorus, and 


Orchestra. Op. 14 (Posthumous Works, No.1). The English version 
adapted by the Rey. J. TRouTBEck, M.A. 8vo, 1s. Chorus parts, 
6d. each. 





“ Noenia” (Poem by Schiller), for Chorus and 
Orchestra. Op.10. The English Version by the Rev. J. TRoUTBECK, 
M.A. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. Chorus parts, 4d. each. 

AYLOR, WILLIAM, Mus. B., Oxon.—‘“ St. John 


the Baptist.” A Sacred Oratorio. 8vo, paper boards, 4s. 


OURS, BERTHOLD.—The Violin (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers, edited by Dr. STAINER). Paper 
covers, 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
&TAINER, J.—‘‘The Daughter of Jairus.” The 
Accompaniments arranged from the Full Score for Harmonium 
and Pianoforte by W. HopGE. 5s. 
ANDEL, G. F.—Coronation Anthems, 
additional Accompaniments by E. S1vas. 
“ Zadock the Priest.” Orchestral parts, 4s. 
“ The King shall rejoice.” Orchestral parts, 6s. 
“ Let thy hand be strengthened.” Orchestral parts, 4s. 
* My heart is inditing.” Orchestral parts, 5s. gd. 
BEDE, J. C., M.A., Mus. Bs Oxon.—(In C.) 
Magnificat and Nune dimittis. 8vo, 4d. 
FreLp, J. T.—(In D.) Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis. 8vo, 4d. 
LADSTONE, W. H.—The Morning and Evening 
Service. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Consisting of Te Deum in F, Benedicite 
(Chant) in E, Benedictus in F, Jubilate in F, Magnificat in F, Cantate 
Domini in Cc, Nunc dimittis in F, Deus Misereatur in C. 
STAINER, J. 2 Magelficat and Nunc dimittis, in 
Chant Form, for congregational use. (No.2.) Composed for 
the Sion College Choral Union. 8vo, 3d. 
PBADECED, JACOB, Mus. D., Oxon.—Sanctus, 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy.” Chorus of Angels. Quartett and Chorus 
of Israelites, from the Oratorio “ Judith.” 8vo, 4d. 
FPREMANILE, THE REV. THE HON. W. H.— 
“O God the King of Glory.” Easy full Anthem for Ascension- 
tide. 8vo, 3d. 
H ILES, HENRY, Mus. D., Oxon.—‘ Gracious 
and righteous is the Lord.” Short Anthem, from a “ Song of 
Thanksgiving ” (I am well pleased). 8vo, 3d. 


No. S OCTAVO -~ siaiicaett 3 


No. 200. “ Rejoice in the Lord 


with 


G.C. Martin 6d. 
J.L. Hatton 4d. 


» 201. “ Come, Holy Ghost Ns aes 
» 202. ‘*O come before ” G. C. Martin 6d. 
» 203. “ Hear, O thou Shepherd” J. CLARKE-WHITFELD 4d. 
» 204. “O Lord God of my salvation” ,, oe 3d. 
» 205. “I will alway give thanks” - gan e 33@ 
» 206. “ Blessed is the man” yg “s 3d. 
» 207. “I cried unto the Lord % C.S. Heap 4d. 
208, “ Praise the Lord” ove ove Mozart 4d. 


ICHARDSON, J. E.—* Praise to Thee, O God, 

the Father.” Anthem. Quartett and Chorus. The words 
written by the Right Rev. Lord Bisuor or Satispury. Adapted toa 
March by Gluck. 8vo, rs. 
HIE: F. W.—A Set of Introits, Kyries, Hymn- 
Tunes, and Chants. Part 2, Hymn-Tunes for Children. 8vo, 6d 

1 SXCALEE, REV. J. POWELL.—Words from 
the Book of Psalms, selected and arranged for Introits or Hymn- 

Tune Anthems, so as to be used with an ordinary tune-book. Post 
Bvo, 6 
RAY, ALAN.—‘ We are soldiers in Christ’s 
great army.” Hymn. Words by the Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON. 

1d., or 6s. per 100. 


SBORNE, G. A.—‘ Shall I wasting in despair.” 
Madrigal for s.a.T.T.B. 8vo, 6d. 
J.—Six Trios (Novello’s Octavo Trigg), 


| ehh J 


“Day is at last departing” ... oa oot Sf. 
» 72 “*Whatcanthestarsbe” 4. 9. weaned 
» 73- ‘Spring in the land” ... ore os Ss 
» 74 “When glows a heart with silent love”... oo 4d 
» 75. “ Vicissitude ” nes nee és eo’: 
» 76. * A morning walk” noe on, Bs 


OVELLO’S TONIC SOL- FA ‘SERIES. 
No. 102. “ Lift up your heads” ... .. J.L.Hopxins 1d. 
» 103. “ The heavens are telling” ... Haypn 1d. 
» 104. “ Hearken unto me, my people” A. SuLtivan 14d. 
OHN.—Hunting-Songs Quadrille (for 


rchestra). Arranged for Pianoforte and Voices. 


ARMER, 


Voices and 


ARTER, G.—‘ The Changed Cross.” 


by the Hon. Mrs. CuarLes Hopart. 2s. 6d. 


E flat, for the Pianoforte. 2s. 


ANNER, E. H.—Grand Procession 


the Pianoforte. 1s. 6d. 


PALDING, SYDNEY T.— 


the Pianoforte. 2s. 


A Regret. 


monium. Set 3. 1s. 


Allegrettos for the Organ. No.2. 2s. 


PARK, WILLIAM, Mus. 

Quarterly Journal. Part XLIII. 5s. 
Henry Smart. 
Introduction and Fugue (F major), A 
duction and Allegro (D major), Wn 
(E major), Charles E. Melville. 


m. Spark, 


The words 


ULMER, JOHN.—Two-part Fugues in F and 


March for 


Réverie for 


Fi LLIOTT, J. W.—Sixty Voluntaries for the Har- 
ORDAN, C. WARWICK, Mus. B., Oxon.—Three 


Doc.—The Organist’s 

Postlude (E flat major) 
Andante (G major), Hamilton Robinson, R.A.M. 
Mounsey Bartholomew. 
Prelude and Fugue 


Intro- 








A CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FRANZ ABT. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Nove.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


THE WATER-FAIRIES 


The Poetry written by Epwarp OXxENFORD. 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY LAHEE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

London: NoveE.Lto, Ewer and Co. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


A CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THE Poetry WRITTEN BY ALFRED TENNYSON 





THE 


BY 
EDWARD HOLMES. 


Cloth, Five Shillings. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


LIFE OF MOZART 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE 


A new Edition, with Notes, by EBENEZER Prout. 








ROMANCE 
By L. SPOHR. 


FRANZ LISZT. 


Price Three Shillings. 
London: NoveEtto, Ewer and Co. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY LISZT. 


ROSE, SOFTLY BLOOMING 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 





BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Three Shillings. 

String Parts, 1s. 6d. 
London: NoveEtLo, Ewer and Co. 


RAMEAU’S GAVOTTE 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





THE 


BY 


Twelfth Edition, containing 206 Exercises. 
by ARTHUR O’LEary. 


Four Shillings. 





8vo, Is. 


London: NovELLo, Ewsr and Co, 





YOUNG PIANIST’S GUIDE 
HEINRICH WOLFAHRT. 


The English translation 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 


CANTILENA 


Price Four SHILLINGS; 


CH@UR DE CHASSE 


PricE Four SHILLINGS ; 


GRANDE POLONAISE 


PrRIcE Four SHILLINGS; 


LOHENGRIN 
GRAND FANTASIA ON WAGNER’S OPERA 
Puce Four SHILLINGS. 








sydney Smith's New Piano Duets. 


Souvenir de Bal hie —e vis 5s. 
Undine ie ai ee bes si sine 5 
Gavotte... es Pa = ee {Sie 
Figaro (Fantasia o: on n Mozart’ ‘Ss Opera) a ses ave 2 ae 
Tannhauser (Fantasia on Wagner’s Opera) ane 6s. 





NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 
SIX PIECES FOR THE ORGAN 


DEDICATED TO THE 
CHEVALIER J. LEMMENS. 


COMPOSED BY 


E. caiueied 


No.1. Andantenontroppo ..  .. ssa aw us eee 
» 2. March es or sae +e one tl oe woe 4M 
» 3+ Moderato ... Sie i ae wis Se - coe + 
» 4 Pastorale ... Pa ous oe “a ve. 
» 5- Meditation je & Cothodent ae ie ia “— heen Se 
» 6, Elegy ove eee owe has eee ove eee ery’ 





BATISTE’S 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 


EpITep By Dr. SPARK, or LEepDs. 
SIX NEW NUMBERS: 


No.40. OffertoireinF ...  ... ‘s aie ate ale 
» 41. Offertoirein E flat... pes be a wid yea 550 
» 42. OffertoireinA ... ah Fe te re bss i. ae 
» 43. Offertoire in G minor ... pe ech ie ea Sie ae 
» 44. Offertoire in E ... 5a a oot a sis an 
» 45. OffertoireinA minor... .. — ... at pee sow 2 





SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN 


EpiTED By W. SPARK, Mus. Doc., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


TWO NEW NUMBERS: 


BOOK XI. 
Romanza from the Second Concerto Mozart. 
Quintett (Giuri ognuno) ta Rossini. 
Adagio cantabile (Sonate pathétique) Beethoven. 
Bourrée—D major : Handel. 
BOOK XII. 


Chant de Berceau 


ea Stephen Heller. 
Andante—G minor (from a Senate) .. 


Haydn. 
Adagio—D major (from a Sonata) ... Pinto. 
ae Lento—F major Schumann. 





cca ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


RICORDI’S 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
ITALIAN MUSIC, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHED IN ITALY. 


From £2 12 0 per Annum. 
» £11r 0 per Half-year. 
oo 8 259 per Quarter. 
o £88 -6 per Month. 


frases gratis and post- ‘dens 





“ AIDA.” 


Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words 
Do. do. do. 
Do. for Pianoforte.. 

The separate vocal pleces in the ‘original form, and the same 
arranged as Songs, Fantasias, Arrangements, &c., for Pianoforte Solo, 

and as Duets for Pianoforte and other Inetruments, &c. 


s. 
oi net 8 
Italian and English words a? 2 


“ree 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


s. d. 
O music sweet. C. PrinsuTi ... as abe a ows 6058 *O 
An Italian song. C. PinsuT! ... par « « iso » 20 
Farewell. L. CaraccioLo om ‘a ois ah ca i oe 
Il Gondoliere (Italian). L. Canacctoro one pe eee fit a ee 
Sera d’ Aprile (Italian). L. Denza ve et end a: ae 
La Luna immobile. Serenata. Duet from Boito’s opera, 
“Mefistofele.” Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s 
Concert... tes ~ af pe par “ie = ee | 





Lists of every description gratis and post-free. All works produced 
in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 





265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Compositions for the Pianoforte 


BY 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 





s. d. 

Suite. Op. 22 <a pe aaa pe oo 30-6 
Or singly: Prelude, 3s. ; ; Mazurka, 3s.; Scherzo, 4s.; March, 4s. 

Barcarole. Op.& . dod a | 2 
Bolero. Op.9 ie a 2 
Mazurka. Op. Ir ... -“$.2 
Marche. Op. 13 ee 
Gavotte. Op. 14 ... bie aoe 20 
Presto alla Tarantella. Op. 15 4 0 
Gavotte in E minor. Op. 20 ar te ee ee 
Two Pieces—No. 1. Twilight. No.2. Sunshine ... .. each 3 0 
Drei Clavierstiicke—No. 1. bsp No. 2. Auf dem Wasser; 

No. 3. Scherzo a Pr “a eee ae .. each 3 0 
Spring Melody i ‘a aoe Pa uae nat on on 210 
Canon, Sarabande, and Gigue ots =. pc * se we 4 @ 

ARRANGEMENTS. 


Menuetto from Haydn’s Quartett in D minor 

Corelli’s Sonata in E major, composed for the Violin 

Bourrée in EP, by J. S. Bach ’ 

Bourrée in C, by J. S. Bach 

Gavotte in G, byJ.S. Bach... 

Second Concerto. Composed for the Herplechor’ or Organ, by 


RN NW Ww 
aAanoodo 


G. F. Handel ... oa 5 0 
No. 4 of R. Schumann’s Shkewn, fir porn wedi Fligel (Sketches 
for the Pedal Piano) .. a 3 0 


Allegretto alla polacca, from Besthoves? s Secale, Op. 8, for 


Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ae 3 0 
Scherzo from Beethoven’s Trio, for ite Viola, ond Violon- 

cello, Op. 9, No. 1 _ i 3 0 
Menuetto from ditto, ditto, Op. * Ne. 2 x 
Menuetto from Schubert's Quartett, Op. 29 .. a 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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‘NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF 


SERVICES 
MODERN COMPOSERS. 





. EYRE.—THE OFFICE OF THE 
The Benedictus and 


LFRED 
HOLY COMMUNION in E fiat, 1s. 
Agnus Dei, from the Service, 3d. 
TZ ATON FANING.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS in C. Price 6d. 
T. FIELD. — MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
* DIMITTIS in D, 4d. 
ENRY GADSBY.—THE MORNING, COM- 
MUNION and EVENING SERVICE inC. as.; or singly :-— 
Te Deum and Benedictus, 1s.; Kyrie, Credo, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, 
and Gloria in excelsis, 6d.; Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, 6d. 
ENRY GADSBY.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS in D, 4d. 
DWARD J. HOPKINS.—THE MORNING and 
EVENING SERVICE in F. Price 1s. 6d.; or singly:—Te 
Deum, 6d.; Benedictus, Sanctus, and Kyrie, 6d.; Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis, 6d. 
PLPWARD J. HOPKINS.—EVENING SERVICE. 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, set to Music partly 
in Chant form. 3d. 
C. MARTIN.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 


¢ DIMITTIS in A, composed for the Festival of Sion College 
Choral Union, 1877. 6d. 


C. MARTIN.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
¢ DIMITTIS. Short Festival Setting in C, composed for the 
Dedication Festival, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1877. 6d. 


























THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
MENDELSSOHN'S FOUR-PART SONGS with 


ad lib. accompaniment for the Pianoforte by BERtTHOLD Tours, 
In one volume, Cloth, gilt, price 5s.; or in two parts, in Paper covers, 
2s. each; in Paper boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


M ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 
SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, with ad lib. accom. 
Price, in Paper covers, 2s.; in Paper 








animent for the Pianoforte. 
oards, 2s. 6d. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 

SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, without accompani- 

ment. Price, in Paper covers, 1s.; in Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; or 
twelve numbers divided as follows, price Three Halfpence each. 


I. 59- 





Op. 
. In the woods 
-Oflywithme... 
. One night there came 


I 

2 14. Early Sprin 
3 

4. Over the grave 

5 

6. 


Op. 
13. The woods ... aie 
15. Departure(O hills, fe) vales) 


16. The nightingale ... 


. May song ... es 3 17. The vale of rest... 
. On the sea ... nei." 18. Hunting song 

Op. 48. 
. The first day of Spring ... Op. 88. 


For the New Year 
The happy lover ... 


. The primrose F 
21. The shepherd’s song : 


7: 
8 ais abe 
g. The celebration of Spring 
o. The lark’s song me 
I (The . The wood minstrels 
. The victors’ return 
24. The wandering minstrel... 


- Morning Prayer 
deep repose of night) ... 
. Autumn song eco ove 





. Remembrance 
. Praise of Spring ... 


TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS 

(S.A.T.B.), complete. Edited and translated into the Tonic 

7 Hon on by W. G. McNaucut. Price 1s., or 2x numbers at 
1d, each. 


me 
— 
4 


} 27. Spring song “ 
28. In the forest “ 








C. MARTIN.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 

e DIMITTIS in B flat, composed for the Festival Service held 

in St. Paul's Cathedral in aid of the Royal School for Daughters of 

Officers of the Army, May 28, 1878. 6d. Accompaniments arranged 
for full military band may be had on application. 


ENDELSSOHN.—THE MORNING and 

EVENING SERVICE. Edited by Dr. Strainer. Price 

1s. 6d.; or singly:—Te Deum, 6d.; Jubilate, 4d.; Magnificat, 8d.; 
Nunc dimittis, 4d. 


BENEZER PROUT. — MAGNIFICAT 
NUNC DIMITTIS in F, 6d. 


UARD SELBY.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS in A. 6d. 


D&: J. STAINER.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS in B flat, 6d. 


R. J. STAINER.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
DIMITTIS, set to Irregular Chants for Choral Festivals, 4d. 


R. J. STAINER.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
a set to Music in Chant Form for Congregational 
3d. 


R. J. STAINER.—THE CANTICLES, arranged 
“ to Gregorian tones. First Series, 6d.; or singly:—Te Deum 
(First Tone), 2d.; Benedictus (Third Tone), 2d.; Magnificat (First 
Parisian Tone), Nunc dimittis (Second Parisian Tone), 3d.; Second 
Series, 6d.; or singly :—Te Deum laudamus (Third Tone), 3d.; Bene- 
dictus (Sixth Tone B), 2d.; Magnificat (Fifth Tone D), Nunc dimittis 
(Third Tone B), 2d. Third Series, 6d.; or singly :—Te Deum laudamus, 
3d.; Benedictus, 2d.; Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, 2d. Fourth Series, 
6d. ; or singly:—Te Deum, 3d.; Benedictus,2d.; Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis, 2d. Magnificat (St. Saviour’s Tone), 2d. 


})*: J. STAINER.—THE MORNING, COMMU- 
. NION and EVENING SERVICE in E flat. Price 2s.; or 
singly:—Te Deum, 6d.; Benedictus, 4d.; Jubilate, 3d.; Introit, 
Kyrie (1andz), Before and After the Gospel, Credo, Offertory Sentences, 
Sursum Corda, Sanctus, Gloria in excelsis, 1s.; Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis, 4d. 
R. J. STAINER (Service No. 2) —-THE MORN- 
ING, COMMUNION and EVENING SERVICE in A and D, 
2s.; or singly :—Te Deum, 4d.; Benedictus, 3d.; Kyrie (Nos. 1 and 2), 
Credo, Offertory Sentences, Sanctus, Gloria in excelsis, 1s. ; Magnifi- 
cat and Nunc dimittis, 6d. 


VILLIERS STANFORD.—THE MORNING, 

« COMMUNION and EVENING SERVICE in B flat. Price 

2s.; or singly :—Te Deum, 4d.; Jubilate, 3d.; Benedictus, 4d.; Kyrie 

Eleison, Nicene Creed, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, Gloria in excelsis, 
gd.; Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, 4d. 


R. STATHAM.—MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 
¢ DIMITTIS in E flat (Unison), 4d. 


RTHUR SULLIVAN.—TE DEUM in D, 3d. 
JUBILATE and KYRIE in D, 3d. 








and 














use, 




















ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 

MEN’S VOICES, with ad lib. Accompaniment for the Piano- 

forte. Price, in Paper covers, 2s.; in Paper boards, 2s. 6d; or twenty- 
one numbers, price Three Haifpence each. 


Op. 50. Op. 76. 
29. Turkish drinking song. 39. Song of the worthy man. 


30. The hunter’s farewell. 40. The Rhine. 
31. Summer song. 41. ’Tis the song whose spirit. 
32. On the water. 42. Students’ parting song. 
33. Love and wine. Op. 120 
34- Wanderer’s song. 43. A festal greeting. 

44. Gipsy song. 


Op. 75. 





45. Hunting song (Waken, lords). 
35. The merry wayfarer. 46. Land of beauty. 
36. Serenade. 47. The recompense. 
37. Eastern drinking song. 48. Night song. : 
38. Farewell meeting. 49. The foundation-day festival. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





Novello, Ewer and Co.’s only Complete and Uniform Edition of 
ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 


SONGS. With the Original Words. Octavo, One Shilling; 
or cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


M ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
SONGS. German and English Words. Octavo. Paper 
covers, 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
4 SONGS. With the Original Words. Folio Edition, complete, 
2s. 6d.; or singly, 1s. 6d. each, net. 








8. Can I light-hearted be? 





1. I would that my love. 

2. The passage bird. 9. Evening song. 

3. Greeting. ro. Zuleika and Hassan. 
4. Autumn song. 11. The Sabbath morn. 
5. O wert thou in the cauld blast. 12. The harvest field. 

6. The maybells and the flowers. 13. Song from Ruy Blas. 
7. My bark is bounding. 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





The only complete Edition. 


MENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
Complete in Five Vols. Octavo, paper cover, each 4s. ; cloth, 

gilt edges, each 6s. 

London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 





Just published. 
MENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Vol. V. Octavo. Paper cover, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 


ConTENTS, 
Three Preludes. Op. 104 A. Album Blatt. Op. 117. 
» Studies. Op. 104 B. Capriccio, Op. 118. 
Sonata. OP. 105. Perpetuum Mobile. Op. 119. 
” P- Too, 





London: NovetLo Ewer and Co. 
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| Augener & Co.’s Quarto Editions. 





(In Blue Paper Covers). s. d. 
ANDRE, Js —Voluntaries for the Organ. Op. 65. net 3 0 
BACH, J.§ »—12 Preludes and Fugues. Euited by Scotsox 
Cra net 3 0 
CLARK, “SCOTSON —I15 Marches “(Marche aux Flambeau, 
&c., &c.) Oblong... wee ee met 4 0 
— 12 Choruses rman Handel’s Oratorios .. 0... a 
— 12 Songs from Handel’s Oratorios ae pe pat -. 28 
— First Ste NEE. in ore. Playing pa: os. 
GLADSTON .—The Or an Student's Guide “a » 4 06 
ipitien Orpen Music < Church ane onk 3 0 
PAUER, E.—March Album. A “Collection of 45 of the most 
celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. —_ 
by W. J. WEsTBROOK 4 0 
RINCK, CH. H.—Organ Music. Selected, Edited, “and ‘aapted 
to English Instruments, by F. E. GLADSTONE .. w. met 3 0 
NEW HARMONIUM VOLUMES 
(In Blue Paper Covers). 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 ss for a _ — 
aux Flambeaux, &c., &c. net 3 0 
_ —= Voluntaries for Harmonium solo... ive ae «= 
—_ AG _ s in Harmonium Playing 4 0 
na, * Font Sarg Album. A Collection oft 100 Favourite 
aS ol Airs, &c., arranged in er order. For 
Harmonium solo net 3 © 
PAUER, E.—March Album, containing 45 of the most celebrated 
Italian, French, and German Marches. Arranged for Piano 
and Harmonium by Jos. Low ws met 5 0 
—= The same, for Harmonium solo by ScotTson ‘Crark og ® 
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NEW ORGAN VOLUMES 





London: AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place; 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


ALBUM of Classical Pieces for Violin, with accompaniment for 








Piano, or Organ, or Harmonium :— s. d. 
No, 1. Bach. Air, arranged by Wilhelmj ip nee ws 
No. 2. Handel. Largo, arranged by Rundnagel 20 
No. 3. Handel. Sarabande, arranged by Fitzenhagen and 

Rundnagel ... 20 
No. 4. Bach. Eight Preludes from the Clavecin bien- -tempéré, 

arranged by Preitz 20 
No. 5. Buxtehude, D. Sarabande and “Courante, arranged 

by Preitz ... 20 
No. 6. Bach. Twenty- second Prelude ‘from the Clavecin 

bien-tempéré, arranged by Preitz e 20 
No. 7. Bach. Sarabande, arranged by Fitzenhagen and 

Rundnagel ... 20 


No. 8. — ved Andante, arranged by Fitzenhagen and Rund- 
«No. 9. Bach. Andante, arranged by Fitzenhagen and Rund- — 
2 


age! 
No. 10. — Adagi io ma non troppo, arranged by Fitzen- 
en and Rundnagel_... 20 
No, 11. Back. Adagio, arranged by Fitzenhagen and Rund- 
No, 12. Bach, Largo, ‘arranged by Fitzenhagen and Rund- 


gel 

No. 13. Local Aria, arranged | by Fitzenhagen and d Rund. 
BRAHMS, J—Two Motetts for four voices. Op. 7 

No.1. Warumist das Licht gegeben. Score, 6s.; ween parts 

No. 2. O ae reiss die Himmel auf. Score, 48.; vocal parts 
CHOPIN, F.—Marche funébre (Funeral March), arranged for 

Plane and Organ, by Vilbac da 9 0 
DVORAK, A.—Slavische Rhapsodien for fullorchestra. “Op. 45- 

Full score ae .. _ Nos. 1, 2, 3, each, net 20 
— Slavische Rhapsodien, arranged. as Piano duets... each 9 
—— Serenade, for Wind Instruments. Op. 44- Full score net 12 

—— Bagatellen, for Piano duet. Op. 47 

GRIEG, E a ag mal G minor, for two Violins, Viola, and 

Violoncelio. Op. «Score, net 78.; parts,net 8 o 
HENSCHEL, GE a Oh, weep for those that wept by Babel’s 

> eng ‘ for two Bass Voices and Orchestra. Op. 30. 


Full score, 8s.; vocal score 3 0 
MATTHISON-HAUSEN, G.—Sonate, A major, arranged for 


bn 
° 


> © 
° 


coco 


0 and ie tel. by B. Krall I 
MOZART, W. A.—Twenty-one Andantes ‘from his Concertos, 
arranged for Piano and Har , by D. L.B 








Each 5s. to7 0 
— Andante, from the Sonata for two Pianos, arranged for 
iano and Harmonium, by D. L. Besozzi__.. 
RHEINBERGER, JOS.—Capriccio, Menuetto, and Fughetta. 
Three Studies for the left hand alone. Op. 113 piss 
SARASATE, P. —Spanish Dances for Violinand Piano. Op 22, 


100k 2 
THOMAS, A—Entr’ acte. Gavotte de Mignon, arranged for 
Violin and Piano, by Anschiitz ... 
—— Entr’acte. area - ee “arranged for Organ, by 
Westbrook ... de 2 § 0 


"Sold at half. price. 


° 


Just published. 


PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA’S 
WORKS 


SEVENTH VOLUME 
MOTETTS IN FOUR, SIX, EIGHT, AND TWELVE PARTS 
EDITED BY 


FRANZ ESPAGNE. 


Subscriptions received by, and prospectus to be had on application to, 
NoveE.tto, Ewer AnD Co. 


PLEASANT MUSIC 


(Heitere Musik) 
FROM THE WORKS OF CELEBRATED MASTERS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


Vol. I. Net 3s. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 








Now Complete. 


MUSIKALISCHES i 
CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON 


An Encycctopaépia OF Musicat ART AND SCIENCE 
BY 


HERMANN MENDEL, 
CONTINUED BY 


Dr. AUGUST REISSMANN. 


Eleven Volumes, 5s. each ; handsomely bound in half calf, 
3s. each extra. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


MALCOLM 
MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Piano Arrangement by W. GANnz. 
Price 4s. 
London: NovEtLo, Ewer and Co. 


A JUVENILE ALBUM 
CONTAINING 

EIGHT CHARACTERISTIC PIECES FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE 


For Four Hanps, 
INTENDED TO BE PLAYED BY MASTER AND PUPIL 


The Primo part being kept generally within the compass of five notes. 








COMPOSED BY 


‘BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price tos. 6d. ; or singly— 


1. Hector a poe we 28. | 5. Master jackey pe an 
2. Victorine ... Sie ... 2s. | 6. Evangeline e ==" ae 
3. Willie ae: aad Re” 7. Sydney Sn Si cont 
4. Mary... a ts to 8. Grace a8 aes ean 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Price Six SHILLINGS. FOLIO, 200 PAGES. 


J. S. BACH’S 
Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues 


IN ALL THE MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS 
(“The Well-Tempered Clavichord”). 
Edited and collated with all former editions of the work by 


W. T. BEST. 








LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 


No. s. d. 
1. Hymns only. bani anne Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 
red edges .. see, 8S 
2. Hymns only. Royal. 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. “Double 
Columns. Cloth, red edges ... mee xo ee 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Limp cloth ... Pr 0 4 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Paper covers an 4 we O38 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Clot 4 0 
4. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Clot, bevelled boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges ... * 5 0 
5. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Clo th .. 3 0 
6. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, ‘gilt let- 
tered, red edges .. 40 
7. Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. "Royal 24mo 1 6 
» Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges 2 0 
8. Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pearl 
8vo Prayer Book. Cloth ... 2 6 
9. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, red edges vas ae 3.0 
10. Hymns with Tunes. Large type. Imperial 8vo. “Cloth, 


bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges __... ~2 20: D 

Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each. 

A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken. 

Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 





London: NoveEtto, Ewer and Co. 

Tn BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 258 
Tunes and 85 Chants. s. d. 
No.1. Limp cloth, turned in ive ae 
oo Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered 3 6 

TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
» 3+ Limp cloth, turned in 20 
» 4 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered 26 


A bout 250,000 copies have already been sold. 











Now Ready. 

Tee BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series), 
containing 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. Ree: 
No.5. Limpcloth ... es des Ps 6 
» 6. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... ex BCG 

TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 

» 7 Limp cloth i tee «= 2 
» 8. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ie lettered ae & 6 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES BOUND TOGETHER. 
No. 9. tine cloth... wy ae tO 
» 10. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered a ae 
» 12. Tonic Sol-fa, cloth ... aie wi se 
Now Ready. 


SMALL EDITION ofr THE COMPLETE WORK. 


715 Tunes and Chants, 4 ea! for mrs des 200 Varieties of Metre. 
No.11. Cloth ... er i RS 





Each Edition may be had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 





London: Novetto, Ewer, and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. Morcan; 
and all sooner oe Musicsellers. 
‘THE LONDON TUNE. BOOK. A Companion 
for all Hymnals. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 
London: Novetvo, EWER and Co. 
THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp Epition. REDUCED PRICEs. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; r8mo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo, 1s. Words only, od. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London: Nove to, Ewer and Co.; and Susan and MARSHALL. 


Cyrene MUSIC, by ALEX. S. COOPER. 
New Editions lately published : _ 

COMMUNION SERVICE. Fourth edition. 

Saga in Unison or in Harmony. Price 1s. 

BENE TUS AND AGNUS DEI. Second edition. Price 3d. 

NICENE CREED. Ely Prize Setting. Fourth edition. 
price, 4d. Unison copy, 1d. 

Aeneas CREED, with Appropriate Chants. Price 3d. 

COME UNTO ME. Short Full Anthem. Fourth edition, Price 3d. 

UNISON CHANTS, by different Composers. Second Series, with 
varied Accompaniments. Price 

TE DEUM, with 21 different sets of Chants; single and double. 
Sixth edition. Reduced price, 4d. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co.; and Weekes and Co. 








Equally adapted for 


Reduced 


Enlarged Edition, 


UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising all the 
Metres i inthe Wesleyan Hymn- Book. Also, Chants, Res; 

and Doxologies. core by Joun Dosson; and for the most part 
revised or re-arranged by HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. ; foun 
FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; and SamueL REay, Mus. 
Oxon. London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, and Bok & 
81, Queen Street. Sold also at 66, Paternoster Row. Prices: plain 
cloth, 3s. 64.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 5s. TONIC 
ar yt EDITION: plain cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, 38. 





rice 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


‘THE TUNE- "BOOK, ‘with the additional Tunes 
as used at ST. ALBAN’ S, HOLBORN ; containing nearly 270 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar "Metres; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian 
Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and 
Litany Tunes, &c. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


\ K JORDS from the BOOK of PSALMS selected 

and arranged for Introits or Hymn-Tune Anthems, so as to be 

= ny an ordinary Tune-book. By J. PoweLtt METCALFE. Part I, 
rice 





London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PSALMIST. 


Edited by Henry Atton, D.D., and H.J. GAuntvett, Mus. Doc. 
Providing Tunes, Chants, and ‘Anthems, by the best Composers, 
Ancient and Modern. List of editions on application. 


HURCH ANTHEMS, &c. Edited by Henry 

Atton, D.D. Containing One Hundred and Fifteen Anthems 

for Congregational Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.; crown 8vo, roan, 
3s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 4d.; stiff cloth, 1s. 8d. 

* Dr. Allon has done so much to promote an intelligent use of sacred 
music in Divine worship that we gladly call attention to his last and, 
as we think, most wise effort in the same direction. Having issued in 
the ‘ Congregational Psalmist’ a valuable series of hymn-tunes, chants, 
kyries, &c., he has now published in a little pocket volume a collection 
of anthems intended for the use of the congregation, and not simply 
for the choir. The pieces, as a rule, require, in singing, a degree of 
musical culture somewhat greater than that required by chorals and 
chants, but they are, on the whole, within the reach of persons pos- 
sessing a practical acquaintance with sight-singing.”—The Choir. 

London: Hopper and StouGuTon, 27, Paternoster Row; and 
NoveLLo, Ewer ‘and Co. 


Y REV. R. F. SMITH.—TE DEUM in F, Three- 
pence. SOUTHWELL SCHOOL SONGS, 1s. 6d. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 














Second Thousand, now ready 
F  tygerngnnt DYE’S TE DEUM * E flat. 


3d.; organ are 6d. A similar setting in D, price 4d. 
London: Nove.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


E DEUM.—NEW ARRANGEMENT.—Twelve 
Chant Series for the Te Deum, by NEvILLte BarnetT. Inthese 
the Hymn is properly separated into its natural divisions, the sentinnas 
of the words is duly expressed, there is ample musical variety, com 
bined with extreme simplicity. Also useful as a Supplemental Chant 
Book. Price 8d. in stiff covers. 
London: NovE.LLo, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W., and 80 & 81, 
Queen Street, E.C. 


Price 








(CHEADLE PRIZE TE DEUM. By E. Grirrrrus, ; 


F.C.O. “ Simple, solid, and ecclesiastical.” Bs ae 3d. 


London: Nove.tto, Ewer and 


Ge NICENE VRERD. Botiech score 





Twelve Kyries ati oe 
Eleven Offertory Sentences __.. bee i ese!) Sa ee 
Anthem—“ The Lord is my Shepherd ” a 
Anthem—“ Let not your heart be troubled” (arrangement) 4d. 
Tunes, set to popular Hymns, and Chants. Books: and 2, each 4d. 


By Cuarves Swatn, Stockport. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


IMON PETER. A Service of Sacred Song; 
being a Collection of Scripture Passages and Hymns illustrating 
the principal scenes in the life of the Holy Apostle St. Peter. The 
tunes selected from ‘‘The Hymnary.” Compiled by J. H. Brammall, 
Price 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 
G. A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO (NO and 
DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Orgat. 
8vo, 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 
Now ready, 8vo, price Threepence. 
HE APOSTLES’ CREED. Set to Music (chiefly 
in Recitative) for Voices in Unison, with an Accompaniment 
the Organ, by Epwin Gzorce Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., Organist and 
Director of tthe Choir, York Minster. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
Just published. 


AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, set to 
Music in the Key of A, by B. Luarp SELBy. Octavo, 6d, 








— 





— 








London: NoveE.LLo, Ewer and Co, 
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